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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The portions of the Old Testament to be read with 
this part of the Manual are ;— the Books of i Kings, 
chapters xii. to the end ; 2 Kings ; 2 Chronicles, 
chapters x. to the end ; Isaiah, chapters xxxvi — xxxix.; 
and Jeremiah, chapters i., xxv., xxxii., xxxiv— xliii., hi. 
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LESSON I. 

THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 

THE great empire which had been consolidated 
under Solomon was already in danger of falling 
to pieces at his death. The chief weakness of the 
Israelites^ in a political sense, had been the jealousies 
of their several tribes. These had never been entirely 
healed. - Ephraim, especially, had always desired to 
revive the supremacy over the other tribes which she 
had possessed during the time when Joshua was the 
leader of the nation and Shiloh its holy place. Judah 
now possessed that supremacy; the house of David 
occupied the throne; and Jerusalem had succeeded to 
the past glories of Shiloh. The personal character 
and the great successes of David and Solomon had 
undoubtedly contributed to strengthen their rule. Rut 
when Solomon turned from God, and tolerated idol- 
atry, God*s blessing was removed from him. 

The sacred historian appears to shrink from the 
contrast between the upstart Jeroboam, the industrious 
young man who had been made a ruler " over all the 
charge" of his own tribe of Ephraim, and the majes- 
tic Solomon. ^ Even he lifted up his hand against the 
king."' Yet the communication made to Jeroboam by 

' I Kings zi. 96. 
giT.— lit A 
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the Prophet Ahijah would seem to sanction his rebel- 
lion. The young man was apparently only engaged 
in the work which he had in charge when the prophet 
met him suddenly in the field, and acted in his own per- 
son a parable which his words at the same time clearly 
explained. The rent garment signified the kingdom 
rent from the house of David ; the ten pieces given to 
Jeroboam the ten tribes over whom he should rule. A 
promise was moreover added concerning Jeroboam's 
house closely resembling that to David. Three things, 
however, were expressly declared : that a part should 
be left to the house of David, that Jerusalem was the 
city which God had chosen, and that the house of David 
should not be afflicted for ever.' The promise was 
very decided and clear, but not at all more so than 
Samuel's promise to David had been. The great dif- 
ference lay between the two men to whom the pro- 
mises were given. David, full of faith, was content to 
wait the Lord's own time ; Jeroboam, instead of waiting 
for the Lord to rend the kingdom, at once " lifted up 
his hand against the king." This premature attempt 
at rebellion ended only in failure, and Jeroboam fled 
for his life to Egypt. Throughout the history of the 
chosen people, Egypt is always typical of evil, a return 
to Egypt of a return to sin. It was for the comforts 
and luxuries of Egypt that the people longed when 
their faith failed in the wilderness, and so centuries 
afterwards, when they lost their place and nation, the 
obstinate turning of a large party among them for help 
and refuge to Egypt was denounced by the Prophet 
Jeremiah. To come out of Egypt was to come out 
from sin. " When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 

' X Kings xi. 39-39. 
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and called my s(>ii 6ut of Egypt," so spoke another 
prophet, in words which afterwards received a higher 
significatioti." The warning conveyed by this typical 
meaning was doubtless a practical one ; it was intended 
to prevent the Israelites from following the idolatry 
which they had seen and had even practised in Egypt.* 
To this land, so full of menace to an Israelite, Jero- 
boam fled. 

Shishak L, who was then the King of f^gypt, seems 
to have received the fugitive, and been throughout his 
life his friend and ally. The news of Solomon's death 
brought Jeroboam back to Canaan* We are expressly 
told that he was sent for \ and as he was known to be 
a fugitive in consequence of his rebellion, this fact 
makes it clear that the petition which was made to 
Rehoboam was not made in good faith, but with the 
intention of exciting a revolt' The obstinate and hard 
character of the new king rendered the success of such 
a plot easy« Something of the wisdom of Solomon 
yet lingers about the words of the older counsellors ; 
but it is rejected in favour of that of younger and less 
worthy favourites ; and the opportunity given by this 
rejection was seized at once by the malcontents for a 
general rebellion. The breach was further widened 
by bitter taunting words, and by the murder of the 
king's messenger Adoram, who as tax-collector was 
probably especially odious. 

Such a revolt seems strange indeed when we con- 
sider the weakness which it caused. It was the ruin 
of the great and newly formed empire of Israel. The 
thing however was ** from the Lord." He had ordained 
the division as a deserved judgment for their sin. 

' Hotea xi. z ; Mdtt it 15. ' /dsh. jcxiv. 14. 3 x Kings xii. Z-Z5. 
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The loss of empire, the narrowing of the dominion of 
the house of David, the jealousy between the tribes of 
Ephraim and Judah, and Jeroboam's impatient desire 
to seize the throne, were but the means by which Jeho- 
vah's will was done. God's blessing had been pro- 
mised to Jeroboam on certain conditions;' the same 
prospect which had been the crowning joy and hope 
of David's life was opened before him. He did not 
value it. He had no faith to believe that his house 
would be made sure by walking in God's ways ; his 
years of exile in Egypt had perhaps effaced this part 
of the prophet's words from his mind, though he re- 
membered clearly enough the promise of an earthly 
kingdom. He set himself to make his rule " sure" by 
following what seemed the dictates of political wisdom, 
without considering the will of God. Hencefonh the 
Northern Kingdom's history is clearly intended to be 
a standing warning of the fatal folly of an alliance 
between religion and worldly wisdom, although for a 
century or two it may seem to prosper. 

Jeroboam restored the city of Shechem, the chief 
place of the tribe of Ephraim, which possibly had been 
partly ruined since the time of Abimelech." By this 
step he gratified the pride of his own tribe, while he 
fixed his own residence at Tirzah, which was probably 
situated in the neighbourhood of Shechem, and was 
already renowned for its beauty.^ To insure the safety 
of his trans-Jordanic dominions, he fortified, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, Penuel or Peniel, which lay 
on the caravan route from Damascus to Shechem, and 
commanded the fords of the river Jabbok. These 

* z Kings xi. 38. * z Rings xiL 35. 

' I Kings xiv. xj ; Song of Solomon vL 4, 
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efforts were made for the defence of his kingdom from 
outward foes. Other circumstances favoured him : a 
proposed invasion of his land by Rehoboam was 
checked by a prophetic message, and the attack made 
by Shishak, King of Egypt, on Judah (which was 
possibly made by the suggestion of Jeroboam), 
aided to render the new kingdom of Israel more 
secure.' 

But Jeroboam's fear was excited by another and a 
far more threatening cause. The three great feasts 
annually held at Jerusalem, at which all males were to 
present themselves before the Lord, filled him with 
apprehension. The danger indeed seemed great, that 
the constant sight of the glorious Temple of Solomon, 
the participation in its worship, and the listening to the 
divine psalms of David, should bring back the heart 
of the people to the house of David. True, the Lord 
had promised to make Jeroboam " a sure house,'' but 
he could not rest on that promise ; and, as before he 
had striven to open a way to the throne in anticipation 
of the right time, so now he devised a plan of his own 
to ward off the threatened danger. Ahijah had ex- 
pressly told him that Jerusalem was the city which 
God had chosen to put His name there,' but Jeroboam 
cared not for the prophet's words. Appealing to the 
love of ease and convenience of the people, he told them 
that it was too much for them to go so far as to Jeru- 
salem, and provided them with two other sanctuaries. 
These were conveniently situated, the one in the ex- 
treme north of the country at Dan, and the other at 
Bethel, which lay very near the border of the kingdom 
of Judah, and would almost seem to intercept any one 

* I Kings xiL 31-84, ^^' ^S* ^ * ' Kings xL 36. 
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U^yt}X\fi% to Jerttsalem, and to place itself witli its new 
iofva of worftbip in their way. 

I$ut it was not only the place of worship which Jero- 
boam Altered; he still kept the feasts^ but changed their 
times from those ordained by God to others ^ devised 
out of bis own heart"' These changes were un- 
doubtedly made with the distinct intention of dividing 
the Church of the Israelites as the kingdom had been 
dividetL It was another way of separating from the 
filial ami hated tribe of Judah ; and that this was the 
intention is clear from the fact that Jeroboam did not 
endeavour to make either Shiloh, the old place of wor- 
ship, or Bethel his new sanctuary, a centre for all the 
people of God whether of Israel or Judah. He was 
desirous rather that the tribe of Judah should worship 
at Jerusalem, and the rest of the tribes elsewhere. 

His next and greatest change is harder to explain ; 
be probably however felt the difficulty of imparting 
any feeling of sanctity to his new places of worship 
which should render them successful rivals to the 
Temple, where rested the Ark of God, which, from the 
days of the wanderings, had always been to the people 
the symbol of the Divine presence. To meet this 
difficulty Jeroboam devised the plan of giving a ma- 
terial form to the worship which was to be conducted 
at Dan and Bethel. Two golden calves, one for each 
sanctuary, were made at his command, and erected as 
figures of Jehovah. In doing this he was not breaking 
the first commandment and falling into idolatry, but 
he was breaking the second, which forbade any graven 
image, any likeness intended as a representation of 
the true God, to be made. This is plain from the 

' z Kipgs xil 33. 
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words he used with regard to them : " Behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt." They are almost the same- words as those 
used by Aaron when he made for the people the mol- 
ten calf at Horeb.' In both cases the rebellion was 
not so much against Jehovah as God, as it was against 
the effort of faith required to realize and trust in the 
presence of an unseen God. 

The actual form of a calf, which was the one adopted 
in both cases, was probably suggested by the figures 
of the bull Apis or Mnevis which were worshipped in 
Egypt. We may here trace a parallel between Aaron 
and Jeroboam. Both had lately come from Egypt, and 
when they wanted a figure to embody their ideas of 
the Godhead it was natural that they should select one 
which they had often seen worshipped. These sins of 
Jeroboam, the change of the place of worship, of the 
times of the feasts, and the raising up a carved figure to 
represent the invisible God, turned away from him the 
hearts of the Levites. They probably refused to min- 
ister at his new sanctuaries, and he in consequence 
deposed them from the office to which God had ap- 
pointed them, and chose priests from any other tribe 
without regard to the Divine ordinance. The immedi- 
ate result was the emigration of the true priests and 
Levites and of the better spirits from the other tribes 
into the kingdom of Judah.' 

' X Kings xii. 28 ; Exod. xxxii. 4. Compare John iv. 94. 
' 3 Chron. xi. Z3-Z6. 



LESSON IT. 

THE MAN OF GOD FROM JUDAH— THE 
RISE OF THE HOUSE OF OMRI. 

THE loss of so many, who refused to join in his 
religious changes and fled to Judah, rendered it 
still more necessary for Jeroboam to attach all who 
remained to his new forms of worship. To this end he 
seems to have resolved to render them as attractive as 
possible, and to consecrate the sanctuary at Bethel 
wiih especial pomp. The scene reads like a sad and 
miserable imitation of the great dedication of the 
Temple by Solomon. The same Feast, that of Taber- 
nacles, was chosen for the ceremony, only at the new 
time devised by Jeroboam. Instead of the priests and 
Levites singing the Psalms of David, the new priest- 
hood stood around, selected from any tribe by the will 
of the new sovereign ; instead of the grand thought of 
Solomon that even his house that he had built could 
not contain the omnipresent Jehovah, the golden calf 
was I eared up as an image and representation of the 
true God. The king, in imitation of Solomon, himself 
offered upon the altar and burnt incense.' In the 
midst of this scene, on the very day which Jeroboam 
doubtless thought would secure the kingdom to him 

' I Kinss xiL 33, 33. 
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and his for ever, came the voice of God's prophet 
against him. One brave servant of God had come 
from.Judah to raise his voice against the impious 
effort. Not to the unrighteous king or to the intruding 
priesthood did he appeal, but he lifted up his voice 
against the altar that they had made, and denounced 
a terrible woe against those who should serve at it. 
The king's attempt to seize God's prophet resulted in 
the paralyzing of the hand he raised against him; his 
subsequent endeavour to induce the prophet to go 
home with him and accept his rewards was most 
probably made in the hope of gaining him over to his 
own side. 

Proof against the king's overtures to him, the prophet 
fell under the more subtle temptation offered through 
the deceit of the old prophet who lived at Bethel. 
Weary and hungjry, parched with thirst and footsore, 
we can picture easily to ourselves the depression felt 
by the man of God as he took a short time of rest 
under an oak. His courage had been maintained 
when, standing before the king, he denounced his wor- 
ship and his new priesthood ; it failed when, all excite- 
ment removed, he was left alone to bear the weariness 
of the journey and the isolation of his position. The 
old prophet offered him the things he most needed, 
refreshment and sympathy ; he yielded to the persua- 
sion, and suffered himself to believe that which he 
wished to believe, namely, that the message came from 
God. For this compliance he died. 

The old prophet of Bethel had doubtless also his 
temptation to act as he did. He had not been of the 
number of those who, in horror at the impiety of 
Jeroboam, had fled the country and sought refuge in 
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Judah. He had been content to remain at Bethel, but 
it may well be that the prophetic gift he had really 
possessed was growing weak and dim in him, and that 
with it he was losing the respect and reverence of the 
people round him. Now at the moment when all were 
revering the unknown prophet from Judah, he sought 
to claim fellowship with him, and to exhibit to all the 
spectacle of the influence which one prophet might 
have over another. He was willing, for this end, to 
profane the gift given him, to sacrifice honour and 
honesty to worldly expediency. He saw the due pun- 
ishment of his sin executed upon another, and appears 
to have truly sorrowed when the death of the younger 
prophet followed so closely on the success of his own 
deceitful persuasions. 

But if we can trace, in the act of the old prophet, a 
willingness to exalt success in this world above obe- 
dience to God's will, how much more plainly does the 
same sin shew itself in the life of the first king who 
was chosen by the ten tribes. Throughout his life he 
sacrificed the true service of God to what appeared to 
him to be worldly wisdom. He sought to obtain the 
throne without waiting for God's time ; he changed the 
most solemn ordinances of God, to prevent his people 
from being as he feared turned from him ; he strove to 
give a majesty to his new ritual by sacrificing at last 
the worship pf God as Invisible. A certain success 
did follow his arrangements ; he effectually prevented 
his people from going to Jerusalem, and broke down 
their lingering love and respect for God's Temple. 
But the loss was greater than the gain. In the case of 
Jeroboam, as well as in that of the old prophet of Bethel, 
^1 'ishment fell at first on another. But that other 
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was ia the king's case liis own much-loved child. 
When his son fell sick, the king in his anxiety be- 
thought him of that prophet, neglected during the 
days of prosperity, who, grown old and blind, still lived 
at Shiloh.' He had told Jeroboam that he should be 
king; but with that misconception of the prophetic 
power which results from want of faith, the king 
believes that Ahijah will prophesy according to his 
own will, and that being no longer friendly to him, 
he will doom the child to death if he knows who is its 
father. Where true faith fails superstition will ever 
assert its sway. Jeroboam, who has presumed to alter 
God's ordinances, to set aside His priests, and to ne- 
glect His prophets, yet believes that the aged Ahijah 
may exercise some spell over his child ; and^makes his 
wife disguise herself in the hope of obtaining a favour- 
able answer, while he deceives the prophet of God. 
The light of God's revelation soon penetrated the 
attempted disguise. A terrible judgment followed. 
The child in whom alone some good thing was found 
was to die ; the house of Jeroboam, which might have 
been " sure" even as David's, was cast off; not one of 
his family should come to the grave in peace. Even 
here the doom did not end. The people had followed 
Jeroboam's evil leading ; and now for the first time the 
Lord declared that He would root up Israel out of the 
good land, and scatter them beyond the river.* For 
two-and-twenty years Jeroboam reigned; he warred 
with the kingdom of Judah, but his later wars were 
unsuccessful.' The manner of his death is not known, 
but we are told " the Lord struck him, and he died." 
Thus he who in the commencement of his life seemed 

' X Kings xiv. * x Kings xiv. 15, 16. 3 2 Qiron. xiiL X3-aa 
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to have as bright a prospect even as David, the sweet 
Psahnist and the darling of Israel, earned for himself 
from future ages the terrible designation, "Jeroboam, 
who made Israel to sin." 

A period of change and war followed upon the death 
of Jeroboam. His son Nadab, after a short and evil 
reign of two years, was put to death by Baasha the son 
of Ahijah, a man of the tribe of Issachar.' This oc- 
curred while Nadab and his army were besieging Gib- 
bethon, a long siege which appears to have lasted for 
twenty-seven years. Baasha fulfilled the judgment of 
God in slaying all that were left of Jeroboam's family 
at the same time as he put Nadab to death. He ful- 
filled God's judgment, but he had no commission to 
take the fulfilment on himself; his own ambition alone 
prompted him to commit these murders, and therefore 
his cruelty as well as his continuance of the calf-wor- 
ship were reckoned as the sins for which he was 
punished. 

Doubtless by this time the aged Prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh was dead, but another prophet, Jehu the son of 
Hanani, though he seems to have lived at Jerusalem 
and been a prophet more especially for Judah, was 
sent to declare the sentence on Baasha and his house. 
The awful sentence pronounced on the dynasty of 
Jeroboam is passed on the house of Baasha, and 
becomes in fact the formula by which God's judg- 
ment is constantly declared. " Him that dieth of 
Baasha in the city shall the dogs eat ; and him that 
dieth of his in the fields shall the fowls of the air eat."' 
The sentence was literally fulfilled. Baasha reigned 
for twenty-four years, but his miserable son Elah was 

' X Kings XV. 25-30. * X Kings xvL x-4, 7. 
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killed in a drunken revel at Tirzah by Zimri, the captain 
of his chariots, who again exterminated the whole 
family as Baasha had done that of Jeroboam.' 

Zimri's own fate became a proverb in after days; the 
last words of Jezfebel spoken in defiance of Jehu were, 
" Had Zimri peace who slew his master?"* Certainly 
he had no peace. For one short week he reigned; 
then besieged in Tirzah by Omri, who had with him 
the army from the siege of Gibbethon, he shut himself 
within the palace, and setting fire to it, destroyed him- 
self and the beautiful house which had been hitherto 
the chief residence of the kings of Israel.' 

Omri, after some difficulty, succeeded in gaining the 
throne; he founded a dynasty which lasted throughout 
four reigns, his own, that of his son Ahab, and those 
of Ahab's two sons Ahaziah and Jehoram. Though 
Omri lived at first at Tirzah, he soon built for himself 
a new residence and a royal capital ; this was Samaria, 
which is from henceforth the chief city of the kingdom 
of Israel.* The researches made in recent days among 
the ancient Assyrian inscriptions have brought to light 
one in which Samaria is called " the city or house of 
Omri." 

Throughout this unsettled period all the kings who 
have reigned are spoken of by the sacred writer as 
having followed the sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
that is, they acquiesced in his new and unauthorized 
forms of worship, especially in that one which pre- 
sented the material form of a calf as a representation 
of the Invisible God. 

A new form of sin, however, began with the dynasty 

' I Kiufi xvi. 8-Z4. * s Kings ix. 31. 3 j Kings xvL 18, 19. 

^ X Kings xvi. 34. 
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of Omri ; not dntf the second but also the fint comr 
tUAodniau «as broken, not a figure erf the tnie God, 
but several false godi were now offered for the ador- 
ation and worship of the children of IsraeL This sin 
of yet deeper dye than what had gone before was com- 
menc«d by Omri " He did worse than all that were 
before him ;"' and in the very last days of the kingdom 
of Israel the prophet Micah names " the keeping of the 
statutes of Omri" as one of the chief causes of the 
coming desolation." 

It was however in the next reign, that of Omri's son 
Ahab, that the great development of idolatry tonk place. 
It has been the custom with some writers to excuse the 
deeds of Ahab, and lay them entirely at the door of 
his wife JezebeL Without doubt she influenced him 
to eviL Far stranger and more determined than her 
husband, all the chief acts of his reign seem to have 
been prompted by her. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that her father was the king of the Zidonians, and also, 
as history tells us, himself a priest of Baal Jeiebel, 
belonging thus to the Canaanitish people, was zealous 
for the worship of her country's gods, and utterly un- 
scrupulous as to the modes of establishing it. Ahab, 
on the other hand, belonged to God's own people Israel, 
and was therefore in no ignorance of the truth. He 
and he only was the true troubler of Israel ; there is a 
burning indignation in the words of the writer of the 
Book of Kings. "As if it had been a light thing for 
him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam, ... he took to 
^vife Jezebel, . . . and went and served Baal." His 
clioice of Jezebel was an evil choice, but yet more 
-"--■"■ble was the mode in which he was quite content 

■ . KLogs i-n. 1%. ' Mioh vi. i«. 
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that the crowning ill deed of his life should sleem to be 
done by her agency. Such so-called weakness is 
in fact the greatest of crimes. Ahab was perfectly 
willing that evil should be done, and that he himself 
should reap the advantage of it, but he wished to be 
" innocent of the knowledge'' until he could " applaud 
the deed." 
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LESSON III. 
THE LIFE OF ELIJAH. 

UNDER the rule of Ahab and Jezebel a new system, 
that of persecution, was commenced. Solomon 
had pirmitted idolatry, Ahab and Jezebel wished to 
compel it. In this they were to a great extent suc- 
cessful. The worship of Daal and of Ashtoreth was 
established. Baal, or the Sun-god, was served by four 
hundred and fifty prophets, «hile to Ashtoreth, the 
Moon-goddess, there belonged four hundred prophets, 
who were under the especial protection of the queen 
and received their meat from her tiible.' Jeiebcl, with 
the full concurrence of a majority of the people, slew 
the true prophets of the Lord with the sword, and 
overlhrew the allars raised to Jehovah.' Some yet 
remained faithful in heart, but they were forced to 
conceal themselves,' and through all the land not one 
proijViel openly professed the service of God; and if the 
|ini|ili[;is fiiilcd the case of the people must have been 
M\'\\ indeed, for since the days of Jeroboam there had 
hircn no tnie priests in Israel. 

Such was the condition of the kingdom of Israel, when 
i)ne wild form stood up to confront the idolatrous and 

' . KLtiis iviiu 19, ' ■ KmjuviiL 4, Jill. 10. . 

= ,K[np»vliL,.,3. 
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luxurious court, one voice was lifted to proclaim the un- 
welcome truth. Since the days of Jephthah, " the war- 
rior Gileadite," we have heard little of the country east 
of the Jordan ; but the greatest prophet of this time, 
Elijah the Tishbite, came from Gilead to denounce the 
sins of Israel, and in his wild manner of life is displayed 
the character of the land from whence he came. His 
rough mantle and his girdle of leather, his long hair, 
his sudden appearances and disappearances, his rapid 
running,' all speak of a mode of life induced by residence 
in a wild half-civilized country, and contrast strongly 
with the luxury of the court, where undoubtedly Tyrian 
refinements had been introduced with Tyrian wor- 
ship.* Suddenly the prophet is commissioned to fore- 
tell a terrible drought which should come upon the 
land. 3 Elijah, we are told by St James, "prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain.''* This prayer was 
undoubtedly made in the hope that the suffering might 
bring the king and people to repent of their sins ; yet 
when the prayer was granted, the drought was the act 
of God, not of His prophet. It was the continual error 
ofAhab to look upon all such acts as the doings of the 
prophets alone, and to forget or refuse to see the hand 
of God in them. 

Protected miraculously by God for some time both 
from the drought and from the anger of the court, 
Elijah travels at length, at the command of God, 
beyond the bounds of the kingdom of Israel to 
Zarephath, a town in that very kingdom of Zidon from 
which the. persecuting Jezebel had come. The choice 
of his place of refuge seems sti'ange. The widow to 

' a Kings L 8 ; x Kings xviii. Z2, 46. ' z Kings xxiL 39. 

3 z Kings xvii. z. ^ James v. 17. 
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whom he was sent could speak but of " the Lord thy 
God,"' for she was not one of the children who could 
sit '■ even at the master's table." Yet as the dogs desire 
evert the crumbs which fall from that table, so did she 
desire to do one act of womanly kindness and pity 
before her death, which she believed to be approaching." 
Her rewards were great and many, a miraculous pro- 
vision of food, the restoration of her son from death to 
life, and a knowledge of the true God.' To all ages 
she is the type of those who, having but little, strive to 
do their utmost with that little, and therefore receive 
more. "Many widows were in Israel in the days of 
Elias, . . . but unto none of them was Ellas sent, 
save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 

In this event of his life, Elijah's mission seems for 
one moment to anticipate the time when Gentile as 
well as Jew should be called into God's Church. That 
time had not yet howeftr come. Back to the land 
of Israel the prophet Is sent, to meet at the risk of his 
life the king who chose to attribute to him all the 
sufferings of the people. "Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ?" are Ahab's first words ; yet when met by the 
unshrinking reply, and the sudden demand of Elijah 
to be confronted with the false prophets of Baal and 
of the grove, he dares not resist, but obeys at once. 
It is iho beginning of the victory of the one true and 
brave servant of God against the many and the 
poii'crfiil in Israel. 

Tivo reasons probably prompted the choice of Mount 
Carmel as the scene of trial ; there was at that place a 
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never-failing fountain which even in this time of drought 
would supply the water needed, and there also was 
one of those ruined altars, erected originally to Jehovah, 
but broken down now by the command of the rulers.' 
The scene that ensued is well known to us: constantly 
read as a Sunday Lesson of our Church, in recent days it 
has been realized more thoroughly by many by the help 
of the wondrous music in which it has been expressed 
by Mendelssohn. The wild excitenient, the leaping on 
the altar, the self-torture of the false prophets, strongly 
resemble the acts which may at this present day be 
seen among the Eastern devotees. All day they cried 
to BaaL Their numbers were many; against them 
stood but one who dared to maintain openly his trust 
in Jehovah. And when their efforts proved vain, his 
first act was one that should remind the people of that 
ancient unity which they had broken, and of that 
worship which they had cast off. 

Elijah did not raise a new altar, but repaired the old 
one, and built it with " twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob."' Recalling 
thus the old unity of the twelve tribes, he addressed 
his prayer to the God of Abraham, Isaac and of Israel, 
the common ancestors of all. His prayer was heard, 
and the descent of fire from heaven attested to all the 
power of Jehovah. The vengeance on the false pro- 
phets of Baal which followed was in strict accordance 
with the Mosaic law, that idolatrous Israelites should 
die.3 These false prophets were not foreigners, but 
belonged to the chosen nation, and had turned from 
the worship of Jehovah to that of Baal. And now, 
when once more the people had proclaimed Jehovah 

' z Kings xviiL 30. * z Kings zviii 31. 3 Deut xviL t-j. 
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to be God, the curse of drought is removed. While 
Ahab feasts Elijah prays;' once more his prayer is 
heard, and Ahab needed to drive quickly, kst with the 
torrent of rain which now fell the stream of the Kishon 
should overflow its banks and prevent him from reach- 
ing his palace at JezreeL The distance was about 
sixteen miles, and Elijah, hardy and fleet of foot, ran 
before the chariot. He shewed his willingness thus 
to recognise the king as his sovereign now that he had 
turned from his idolatry. Ahab had now before him 
one of those possibilities of choice of good or evil which 
God so often offers to man. He chose the evil. It 
was not to the prophet of God but to his wife that he 
turned for counsel He told her all, and we cannot 
doubt that the threatening message which she at once 
sent to Elijah was sent with his knowledge. 

Once more a fugitive, the prophet " arose, and went 
for his life."' One day's journey more he went before 
he rested, and then first it would seem, worn out with 
toil, oppressed with loneliness and disappointment, the 
brave spirit of the prophet failed him. He had thought 
that his exile was over, that the worship of Baal and 
the power of the Baal-worshippers was at an end, that 
Jehovah would now be loved and served. It was the 
mistake so often made since by men, so distinctly con- 
tradicted by Christ, when He taught that signs and 
wonders however great would not sufHce to create faith. 
But to Elijah at that moment his whole life seemed a 
mistake, and he requested for himself that he might 

' X Kings xviii. 43 ; James v. 17, z8. 

^ The incidental notice that Beersheba, to which he fled, belonged to 
Judah, shews us that by this time the portion of the tribe of Simeon 
(in which Beersfieba was situated) was reckoned to the kkigdoa of 
Judah. 
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die ** It is enougV he said. " Now, O Lord, take 
awaymylile; ft>r I am not better than my fathers.'^ 
The depression, the sense of loneliness, continued with 
him, though he was refreshed by heavenly food and 
the ministry of an angel. May we not say that such 
depression as that is never cured even by angel minis- 
trations, but is removed only by "the still small voice" 
of God? It was so with Elijah. Standing on the holy 
mount of Sinai, where the great lawgiver had prayed 
for the people and been strengthened by the vision of 
the presence of God,* Elijah uttered again his com- 
plaints before God. He had been very jealous for the 
Lord God of Hosts, but all was useless, and from the 
depth of his heart came up the cry of loneliness, " I 
only am left, and they seek my life to take it away." 
The wind, the earthquake and the fire brought no an- 
swer, but in the still small voice God spoke to the lonely, 
fainting heart of his servant. A new commission is 
given to him. Both for Syria and for Israel there shall 
arise new kings, and he shall further anoint Elisha to 
be prophet. The words ** in thy room'* seem to imply 
that the prayer "now take away my life'' would before 
long be granted. Meanwhile Elijah is to have the 
love and companionship of a faithful follower through- 
out the rest of his life, and is further comforted by the 
assurance that, unknown to him, there were yet seven 
thousand faithful ones left in Israel. Once more 
revived in spirit, Elijah at once departed, and called 
Elisha by the significant act of throwing his mantle 
upon him. No longer alone, he is now ministered to 
by one who termed him father, and was to him as a 
son. 

*• Exod. zxxit. 30-33, xxxiiL 18-33. 
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Since the great day on Mount Carme!, Elijah had 
disappeared from the kingdom of IsraeL The queen's 
threatened vengeance had succeeded for a time in 
banishing him. Meanwhile other events had hap- 
pened, other prophets (some perhaps of those concealed 
by Obadiah') had spoken to Ahab. Ben-hadad, the 
King of Syria, had twice invaded Israel from Damascus. 
The first siege of Samaria took place now, and ended, 
when the Syrians were most confident of success, in 
their defeat. Ahab's victory was foretold by a prophet, 
who also warned him that a second invasion would 
take place next year. Once more Ahab's success is 
foretold, and the event rapidly follows on the prophecy. 
This activity of the prophets shews that the great day 
on Mount Carmel had produced its effect. They are 
no longer persecuted, but speak boldly before the king. 
Ahab was victorious, but he failed to execute God's 
judgment on Ben-hadad. The message brought to 
him by one of the "sons of the prophets"* shews that 
the king of Syria was "appointed to utter destruction," 
and Ahab sinned therefore, as Saul had sinned before, 
in sparing his life. For this, the first prophecy of 
Ahab's approaching death is pronounced. Ahab went 
to Samaria, "heavy and displeased,"^ but not repentant 
With an eflfort perhaps to drive the terrible prediction 
from his mind, he set about improving his favourite 
palace at JezreeL 

Then followed the covetous desire for the vineyard 
hard by, which Naboth, with probably a religious 
scruple, refused to give up. Once more the king is 
" heavy and displeased ; " he has perhaps some fear of 

' X Kings xviiL 4, xx. 13, 22, 35. " x Kings xz. 38-43. 

3 X Kings XX. 43. 
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the prophet who has foretold his death, or of Mtcaiah, 
of whom he afterwards said that he always prophesied 
evil concerning hiip/ In Jezebel his hesitation and 
his childish fretfulness only excite scorn. '' Dost thou 
now govern the kingdom of Israel?" she asks, and 
without hesitation orders the murder, under the forms 
of justice, which Ahab in his secret heart was desiring. 
At once, when the murder is accomplished, Ahab goes 
to take possession of the vineyard. All his life he 
treated the prophets as necromancers, who could bring 
about their own wishes through enchantment, rather 
than as servants of God. Doubtless he thought that 
the judicial forms used would blind the eyes of all 
those who might " prophesy evil." With his two 
captains, Jehu and Bidkar, behind him, he rode down 
the valley of Jezreel, and entered the vineyard of the 
murdered man. There, as he entered it, stood the 
prophet of God, with the avenging message. The words 
point at once to the true murderer : "Hast thou killed, 
and also taken possession ?" Ahab and Elijah had not 
met since the great trial on Mount Carmel. Ahab had 
named Elijah then as *' he that troubleth Israel;" now, 
terror-stricken, he can only utter the words, " Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy ?" 

Then follows the terrible sentence, so strongly re- 
sembling those before denounced against Jeroboam 
and Baasha. AhaVs repentance seems to have been 
caused by his fear. God in His mercy accepted it. 
He saw that it was, for at least a time, real, and He 
spared him from the evil in his days; yet the repen- 
tance was short-lived. Not fully three years after' 
the last war with Ben-hadad, Ahab is again preparing 

' < Kings xxU. 8. ' z Kinjp xxU. a. 
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to g^ against the Syrians. For the first time we find 
Judah and Israel in league. Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
have joined their son and daughter in marriage, and 
now together they will take Ramoth-Gilead from the 
Syrians. The remarkable account given us of this 
event can be best understood, if we remember that all 
Ahab's prophets were most probably attached to the 
calf-worship which since the time of Jeroboam had 
existed in Israel. Thus, though they were prophets of 
Jehovah, they were suspected by Jehoshaphat, and 
were given over by the Lord to believe and to declare 
a lie. The one true prophet, Micaiah, hated by Ahab 
and scoffed at by the other prophets, is disregarded ; 
but the arrow shot at a venture fulfilled his true mes- 
sage, and in the circumstances of Ahab's death Elijah's 
former prediction begins to be accomplished.' 

Ahab was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, who dur- 
ing his two years of rule continued both Jeroboam's 
sin of the calf-worship and Ahab's yet more open 
apostasy in the worship of Baal. At last, in his sick- 
ness, the king sent to the shrine of the Philistine god 
Baal-zebub to inquire of his recovery. This practical 
denial of the true God was a public act, an open cast- 
ing off of God. As the messengers went, they were 
met by one who Had again for some time been appar- 
ently unseen. Once more Elijah the prophet de- 
nounces the miserable idolatry. " Is it not because 
there is not a God in Israel ?" he asks, and he answers 
the king's question with a message of death." Not 
only did the king's death follow soon, but a more im- 
mediate destruction, the death by fire of those sent to 
seize the prophet, manifested the power of Jehovah. 

* 1 Kings xxi. 19, xxii. 37, 38. ' 2 Kings i. 
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Elijah desired that the fire might fall, and God's truth 
be shewn. It was the sharp and sudden judgment 
so often to be met with under the elder dispensation, 
and the desire is fully justified therefore in Elijah's 
case. But the wish to wield again the terrors of the law 
felt by those who were to live under the Christian dis- 
pensation was expressly rebuked by our Lord, when 
the "sons of thunder," in their zeal for Him, asked if 
they should not imitate Elijah.' 

It is the last recorded act of the great prophet on 
earth. The wondrous end was near. From Bethel to 
Jericho, from Jericho to Jordap, the faithful Elisha fol- 
lowed his master, answering all who would foretell the 
approaching separation with the stem, sad words, " Yea, 
I know it ; hold ye your peace.''" It was on the eastern 
side of Jordan, his own Gilead, that the great prophet 
vanished from the sight of his loving companion. 
There, parted from all human companionship by fire, 
Elijah was at length released from the heavy burden of 
denouncing God's judgments. It was the last time he 
was seen by Elisha, but not the last time he was seen 
by mortal man. All conflict over, all work finished, 
once again was the prophet seen, when, on the moun- 
tain, he conversed with the great lawgiver, and with the 
Lord of life, and spoke of that death of the deathless 
One which should give life to all.3 Into that blissful 
communion revealed to the three Apostles Elijah was 
withdrawn. In vain did the sons of the prophets search 
for his body/ and for long did his nation expect his re- 
appearance. The last words on their roll of prophecy 
spoke of it ; 5 and those words were repeated by the 

' Luke ix. 54. ' 2 Kings ii. 3, 5. 3 Luke ix. 30, 31. 

^ 3 Kings it i6-x8. S^al. iv. 5, 6 ; Luke i. 17. 
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angd who announced the approaching birth of John 
the Baptist " In the spirit and power of Elias," the 
forerunner of the Lord came, and so closely did he 
resemble the former prophet, that when the Saviour 
said " that Elias is come already, and they knew him 
not," " the disciples understood that He spake unto 
them of John the Baptist"' 

■ Matt. zviL 1%, i^ 



LESSON IV. 

THE LIFE OF ELISHA. 

WHEN Elisha returned back alone to the western 
side of Jordan^ after witnessing the departure of 
Elijah, his first act proclaimed him the true successor 
of the great prophet. He had asked that the spirit of 
Elijah might rest on him. He had desired to receive 
more than those gifts which were shared by other 
"sons of the prophets," and to be Elijah's first-bom 
spiritual son.' He stood to Elijah in the same relation 
as Joshua had done to Moses. He had *' poured water 
on the hands of Elijah ; ''' that is, he had ministered to 
him as Joshua had ministered to Moses, and now, with 
the same power as Elijah, Elisha also smote the waters, 
and they parted. 

But although Elisha was to continue the work of 
Elijah, yet that work was greatly changed, and there- 
fore the man, God's instrument to do the work, was 
thoroughly different from his predecessor. Not from 
the wild land of Gilead, but from Abel-Meholah, or 
**the meadow of the dance/' a pasture-land lying in the 

' The "double portion" asked for by Elisha (2 Kings ii. 9) does not 
denote twice as much as that possessed by Elijah, but the portion of a 
first-bom son— double that of other sons. Compare D«ut. xack 17. 

' s Kings liL xx. 
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rich Jordan valley, had Elisha been called.' From 
his twelve yoke of oxen, he had been summoned to 
plough in the spiritual field of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. In appearance the two prophets formed a 
striking contrast ; the hair which Elijah had worn long 
was closely cut with Elisha ; the rough mantle of his 
master was apparently never worn by the younger pro- 
phet, who carried a staff in his hand.' And the 
message given to the two prophets differed still more 
than their mode of life and appearance. Elijah had to 
break down the worship of Baal, and was emphatically 
a reformer. Elisha's work was to keep the people in 
the knowledge of God, and shew through miracles of 
healing and acts of kindness the tender mercies of 
Jehovah. To Jericho, so lately rebuilt, Elisha retumied, 
and joined himself for a time to the college of prophets 
established there. The situation, as the inhabitants of 
the city truly said, was pleasant. It is pleasant still ; 
travellers speak of it as one of the most verdant and 
beautiful spots in Palestine. But one at least of its 
two bright streams of water was in those days bitter 
and brackish, unfit for drinking and prejudicial to the 
land. This was now healed by the power given to 
Elisha. 

But Elisha could not remain peacefully living in the 
college of prophets at Jericho. From the time of the 
ascent of Elijah to his own death, a long period of at 
least fifty-five years, he was to be the great prophet to 
Israel, the leading man of his nation. From Jericho he 
travelled to Bethel, the chief seat of the calf-worship 
established by Jeroboam. That worship still con- 
tinued; no return to a purer or more spiritual form 

' T Kings xix. x6, 19. ' a Kings ii. 23, vr. ag. 
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had taken place. The present king, Jehoram, the 
second of Ahab's sons who had ascended the throne, 
though he had put away the image of Baal, *^ cleaved 
unto the sins of Jeroboam;"* and Bethel, known as 
"the king's chapel," and ** the king's court,"' had pro- 
bably been much enriched by the worshippers attracted 
there. The coming of the true prophet of Jehovah 
to. such a town would probably be most unwelcome to 
the inhabitants. Accordingly we find the children of the 
place, incited doubtless by their parents, coming forth 
to meet the prophet and insult him on his entrance.^ 
The wooded hill which still overlooks the road to 
Bethel was then the haunt of savage animals. Two 
bears issuing from this wood, attacked the children who 
had scoffed at Jehovah's prophet. That so terrible a 
judgment should fall on the children of the idolaters of 
Bethel need not surprise us ; it is part of God's dis- 
cipline thus to visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children. In cursing the children, Elisha was but 
imitating the act of Elijah in calling down fire upon 
the captains and their fifties. Of both prophets it may 
be said, that they, living under the older dispensation 
and not under Christ's law of love, knew not as yet of 
what manner of spirit God would have them be. 

From Bethel Elisha visited Mount Carmel, and from 
thence came to Samaria. He found the capital in all 
the movement and excitement induced by an approach- 
ing campaign. The king, Jehoram, was about to take 
the field against the Moabites. These people, who in- 
habited the country south of Gilead and Bashan, and 
who claimed all the land east of Jordan which had 
been theirs before the Amorites took it from them, 

' 2 Kings iii. a, 3. " Amot viL Z3. 3 2 Kings ii. 23, 34 
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had always been troublesome neighbours to the Israel- 
ites. Balak, King of the Moabites, by enchantments 
and by the word of Balaam, had sought to bring evil 
on God's people ; Eglon, another Moabite king, had in- 
vaded and oppressed the people until slain by Ehud, but 
Jephthah had overthrown them, and David had com- 
pleted the conquest. The recent most interesting 
discovery of an engraved stone or monument in the 
land of Moab enables us to complete the notices given 
to us in Holy Scripture. It appears that the Moabites 
had successfully thrown off the Israelitish yoke, pro- 
bably in the lime of Jeroboam, but that it had been re- 
imposed on them by Omri. Conquered then, Mesha, 
their king, was compelled to pay an enormous tribute 
in wool.* He seized however the opportunity afforded 
by the death of Ahab and the illness of his son 
Ahaziah to rebel.' His successful wars are commem- 
orated on the stone lately found, on which he gives the 
praise to Chemosh, the god of the Moabites, and exults 
in his victories over the house of Omri. 

Mesha was too dangerous a neighbour for Jehoram, 
who allied himself with Jehoshaphat, the King of Judah, 
and with the King of Edom, and marched into Moab 
by the long and most difficult route south of the Dead 
Sea, a route which he adopted probably in order the 
better to surprise the Moabites. Secretly, without the 
king's knowledge, Elisha accompanied the army. But 
he was known to some in the host as "a prophet of 
Jehovah,*' and when the sore need of water came upon 
them, the three kings hearing of him ** went down to 
him."' It is the first occasion on which we find Elisha 

^ a King;s iii. 4 ; Isa. xvi. x. * 2 Kings i. x, uL 5. 

3 3 Kings iii. za. 
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brought into immediate contact with one of the doomed 
and guilty house of Ahab. H is words were not less stem 
than those of Elijah to Jehoram's father. " What have I 
to do with thee ? Get thee to the prophets of thy father 
and to the prophets of thy mother.'' This speech indi- 
cates what the subsequent history tells us more clearly, 
that the prophets and priests of Baal were still numerous 
at Samaria, and that Jezebel, the king's mother, still 
lived to protect them." For Jehoshaphat's sake, how- 
ever, the prophet promised an answer, but he added to 
Jehoram, " I would not look toward thee, nor see thee." 
Then as music was played to him, ''the hand of the 
Lord came upon him," and he prophesied of deliver- 
ance and victory. All came to pass as he had said ; 
the sudden filling of a dry valley with water due to a 
fall of rain elsewhere (a not uncommon occurrence in 
that country) refreshed the host; while the Moabites, 
taking it for blood in the red glow of the sun, were 
over-confident, and through their imprudence utterly 
defeated. In his despair, Mesha, the King of Moab, 
offered up his eldest son as a sacrifice to Chemosh. 
The horror caused by this event seems to have induced 
the allied kings to break up the siege they were laying 
to his last fortress and to depart home. It is possible 
that it ivas after this signal deliverance that Jehoram 
publicly put away the image of Baal : he certainly did not 
put down the worship of Baal in Samaria, but he seems 
to have abstained from joining in it himself, and for a 
time we find Elisha on far more friendly terms with him. 
The next events related to us of Elisha shew us 
something of the domestic life of the period. With the 
sons of the prophets we see him either at Gilgal presid- 

" 3 Kings X. 18-28, ix. aa, 3a 
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ing over their meals, or by the river of Jordan aiding 
in the building of a new college ; he is able to multiply 
their food, or to give back the axe to him who in his 
poverty had but a borrowed one to work with ; and for 
the widow of one of them he multiplies the oil.' But 
of these peaceful stories the one which possesses the 
most tender interest is that of the great lady of 
Shunem who exercised such loving hospitality to 
Elisha. It was because she perceived that this was an 
holy man of God that she so entertained him. Both 
kindness and faith were mingled in her act Too great 
herself to need the prophet's interest with the king, 
there was but one reward that he could give her. In 
the ^ birth of her child the Shunammite received the 
blessing most longed for by every Israelitish wife. The 
child was evidently yet young when the hopes raised 
by its birth were beaten down by its death. The 
mourning mother felt this to be the crowning sorrow, 
that she had once enjoyed so glorious a hope. "Did 
I desire a son of my lord ? did I not say, do not de- 
ceive me?" were her first words spoken to the prophet 
himself, after her hasty ride of sixteen or seventeen 
miles had brought her to Mount CarmeL The scene 
presents a contrast to that other scene on Mount 
Carmel, when Elijah had withstood the priests of BaaL 
Elijah had repaired the ruined altar, and it seems Elisha 
had celebrated special services there on new moons 
and sabbaths.' Here the Shunammite knew that she 
should find him : here he listened to the grief which 
she refused to pour out to his servant Gehazi is first 
mentioned here ; the word translated servant ^ means 

* a Kings iv. 38-44, vi. x-7, ir. 1-7. « a Kings iy. 33 

3 a Kings iv. 12, 25. 
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** lad'' or "youth," and is different from that by which 
the relation of Elisha to Elijah is expressed. Yet it 
may be that Gehazi might have been in some sort a 
successor to Elisha, had his own character been more 
worthy of such a position. Here we meet him striving 
to til rust away the mourner from the prophet, and 
though he bears the prophet's staff it works no miracle 
in his hands. Elisha, like Elijah, prayed for help, and 
* at their prayer " women received their dead raised to 
life again,"' 

It was probably soon after the raising up of the child 
that Elisha prophesied of a famine which should last 
seven years. At his warning the Shunammite and her 
household took refuge in the land of the Philistines, a 
country of great productiveness, and where, if food 
failed, it could be obtained by sea. The prophet him- 
self chose to bear the scarcity in company with the 
sons of the prophets at Gilgal. There, when in their 
want they gathered poisonous herbs, he healed them ; 
there offerings of firstfruits were made to him (doubtless 
because there was no Levitical priesthood to receive 
them), and there he multiplied the food. The seven 
years at an end, the Shunammite returned and claimed 
and received her possessions." 

Through all the land of Israel Elisha had become 
known for his acts of healing, so that the little Israel- 
itish maid carried off to Damascus by Syrian robbers 
affirmed confidently that her master, Naaman, would 
be recovered, could he but be with the prophet in 

' Heb. xi. 35. 

^ We must date the events related in a Kings viii. x-6 before those 
of 2 Kings v., as it seems impossible that Gehazi could have conversed 
with the king after he became a leper. 

O.T.— UL C 
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Samaria. Naaman, not debarred by his leprosy, as an 
liracllte would have been, from access to the king, 
gained his permission to visit Samaria for this purpose, 
and came to Jehoram, with a present of the riches of 
Damascus, and a letter, the insolence of which recalls 
the messages which Ben-hadad had formerly sent to 
Jchoram's father.' Jehoram*s faithless terror at the 
message shews how much the power of Syria began to 
be dreaded in Israel. Elisha's message to him is full of 
indignation at his want of faith: "He shall know that 
there is a prophet in Israel." Jehovah's name should 
be known even among the heathen ; and thus, though 
<<many lepers were in Israel,** "none of them was 
cleansed saving Naaman the Syrian.*** The proud 
soldier's refusal at first to dip in Jordan, his remem- 
brance of those rivers which still render Damascus 
most beautiful among the cities of the East, are char- 
acteristic of the man, whose gratitude after his cure was 
as warm as his anger had been before. To Jehovah 
alone he ascribes the praise, to Him alone will he hence- 
forward give worship; and Elisha permits his atten- 
dance on his master in the heathen temple because he 
will from this time offer nothing himself save to 
Jehovah.' The prophet took no reward ; he was an- 
xious to shew that the gift of God could not be pur- 
chased with money. Not so the prophet*s servant, to 
whom the sparing of "this Syrian** seemed folly. A type 
of those who have thought that all deceit or evil dealing 
is justified when used to an unbeliever, Gehazi ran after 
the departing Gentile, and enriched himself. He re- 
ceived a heavy punishment, and in the prophet's sad 

% Kings V. 5, 6. Comp. i Kings xx. 2-6. ' Luke iv. 27. 

3 2 Kings V. 17-19. 
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words, *'Is it a time to receive money?" we may per- 
ceive perhaps an intimation of troubles coming upon 
his country. 

The first of these troubles came from the land of 
Naamah. Syria warred against Israel, and Elisha, 
with a more softened feeling towards Jehoram than 
during the earlier war with Moab, warned him often 
of the King of Syria's movements. The Syrians, 
who had heard of the cure of Naaman, detected the 
secret of their failures ; their king therefore attacked 
Dothan, where the prophet then was. Once more 
the chariots and horses of fire were seen by Elisha ; 
those sent against him were struck with blindness, 
and were led by him to Samaria. Jehoram, delighted 
at the success, would fain have smitten the Syrians, 
but the humanity of Elisha forbade this. The 
king, who had just addressed him as " my father/' 
could not instantly disobey him, and they were 
spared. 

This kind treatment prevented the return of the bands 
of marauders or any other attack on the prophet's life ; 
but the regular army of Syria, with the king at its head, 
besieged Samaria soon, after, and brought on it the 
greatest sufferings for want of food. The horrors of this 
siege were a first accomplishment of the woes de- 
nounced by Moses on his people if they went after 
other gods and served not the Lord.* The exact ac- 
complishment did not suggest to Jehoram the true 
reason of these horrors. Persuaded, like his father, 
that a prophet was a magician, who could bring to 
pass whatever he wished for, he exclaimed, in words 
which recall those of his mother to Elijah, that 

' Comp. 3 Kings \x. 24-29 : Deut xxviii. 59-57. 
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Elisha should die,' and that he would no longer wait 
for Jehovah, Who had brought the evil upon him.' 
The rupture between the king and the man of God 
seems to have been final. To Elisha the words of 
Jehoram recalled row as before the idolatry and the 
murders of his parents, and he exclaimed, " See ye how 
this son of a. murderer hath sent to take away mine 
head?" and though he has afterwards a prediction of 
good for Samaria, no word of kindness for Jehoram 
again passes his lips. 

The end of the dynasty of Omri was drawing near, 
and the fourth king of his line was soon to perish. 
The word of God delivered to Elijah on Horeb was 
now to be fully accomplished.' To Damascus Elisha 
travelled, and there the healer of Naaman and deliverer 
of the blinded Syrians was received as "the man of 
God," and consulted by Ben-hadad as to his sickness. 
The message to him was unfavourable ; and as the woes 
which his captain, Haiael, should inflict on Israel rose 
to his inward vision the man of God wept. Haxael, 
though he spoke of himself as no better than a dog, 
yet accomplished in his own person the message which 
was terrible alike to the King of Syria and to the land 
of Israel. 

But there was one more anointing to be accom- 
plished, and when Elisha had despatched one of 
the younger prophets to Jehu at Ramoth-Gilead,* 
tlic active part of his career seems to have ended. 
War with Syria still continued, and Jehoram, striving 
like his father to recover Ramoth-Gilead, was sorely 
vcunded. While he lay wounded at Jezreel, the ven- 

' Comp. 1 Kingi vi. 31 ^ 1 Kisgj xLx. 3. '9 Kingi vi 33, 

" 1 Kings xix. .5. 16. • i Kii^ 11. i. a. 
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geance of the God he had forgotten came upon him. 
From the eastern side of Jordan, Jehu, the furious 
driver, hastened to Jezreel, and there the long-deferred 
judgment of God was executed. All descended from 
Aliab were swept away ; Jehoram the king, who drove 
to meet the avenger, was cast dead into that very- 
vineyard which had led his father into such deep guilt ; 
while his mother, the instigator, as it would seem, of 
both her husband and her children to idolatry and 
cruelty, met her end at the entering in of Jezreel. 
Courageous to the last, Jezebel defied Jehu even when 
powerless to attack him, and died as she had lived, 
strong and unmoveable. Every person descended from 
Ahab, whether belonging to the reigning family of 
Israel or to that of Judah, was put to death by Jehu. 
His progress was marked in blood. The great men of 
the kingdom, and the idolatrous priests of Ashtoreth 
established at Jezreel by Jezebel, fell before him.' But 
the greatest slaughter of all was that by which he de- 
stroyed at Samaria not only the temple of Baal, with 
its priests and prophets, but every worshipper of Baal 
that could be collected ** through all Israel." 

The massacres effected in fact a revolution ; there was 
none left to oppose the exaltation of Jehu to the throne, 
on which his family remained for a longer period than 
any former dynasty had done. It was a religious as 
well as a political revolution, for the worship of Baal 
introduced by the house of Omri was destroyed and 
never re-established by the new dynasty of Jehu. 
Again, as in the days of Ahab and Elijah, we perceive 
a choice offered ; Baal-worship swept away, would the 
reforming instrument of God's vengeance return to the 

I 2 Kings X. zz. 
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pure spiritual worship of Jehovah, or to that degraded 
and idolatrous fonn established by Jeroboam ? Jehu 
chose the latter, and he and his family cleaved to it 
always. The choice was fatal to them and to the 
country over which they reigned. For the measure in 
which he fulfilled God's commands, Jehu was rewarded 
by the promise that his children to the fourth genera- 
tion should ascend the throne." But that terrible ven- 
geance could be justified only by a real and not pre- 
tended "leal for the Lord,"" and when "Jehu took no 
heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel,"' 
"the blood shed according to the righteous judgment 
of God became sin to him who shed it in order to fulfil 
not the will of God, but his own." Thus in the last 
days of the rule of Jehu's descendants, we find the 
Prophet Hosea declaring in God's name, "I will 
avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, and 
will cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel."* 
Doubtless the blood was to be avenged not because it 
was shed, but because it was shed uselessly. 

Of Elisha we hear nothing through all these terrible 
scenes. He lived however through the remainder of 
die twenty-eight years of the reign of Jehu, and the 
seventeen years of the reign of his son Jehoahai. He 
saw the evils which he had prophesied and over which 
he had wept come to pass ; the fierce Hazael had 
br(iLiL:ht on Israel nil the horrors which Elisha had 
shririlcingly foreseen;' the Syrians were everywhere 
vir^toiious; so that in the times of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, 
thi.>.- limited the standing army of Israel at their plea- 
sure."* East of the Jordan Haiael's power was supreme 
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Gilead and Bashan were smitten, "threshed," as a 
prophet expressed it, "with threshing instruments of 
iron."' And at this time of lowest depression, the 
prophet of God, who by his gentle, loving acts had 
borne witness to the tender mercies of the unseen 
Ruler, lay on his death-bed and drew near his end. 
We cannot wonder that the new king, Joash, who had 
succeeded his father Jehoahaz, should come down and 
weep over him, repeating again that cry which had 
escaped from Elisha when his master was taken from 
him." One final effort the dying prophet makes for 
his country. With his hands over the king's, he shoots 
an arrow of deliverance towards the smitten land oi 
Gilead, an emblematic act which promised some future 
victory for Israel. Again he urges the king to smite 
with the arrows on the ground, but he does it with so 
little energy that the prophet proclaims that but three 
victories will reward his efforts. This gleam of hope 
in a dark and gloomy period closes the life of Elisha. 
The kind man of God, who had been the helper of 
women, the succourer of foreigners and captives, died. 
But even in death his acts of healing were continued, 
and one from whom life had departed was raised again 
at his grave.' " The Father" of the king and country 
thus passed away, but his life, with its many stories of 
personal kindness and goodness, in its mildness and 
its tolerance supplies a new element in the history 
and character of his nation; and is in some faint 
measure a prelude to the life of Him Who " went about 
doing'good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil." ♦ 

I Amos i. 3, 4. ' Comp. 3 Kings ii. xa, ziiL 14. 

3 3 Kings xiiL 20, ax. ^ Acts z. 38. 



LESSON V. 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE KINGDOM OF 

ISRAEL. 

THE dying words of Elisha were speedily fulfilled.* 
Joash, the reigning king of Israel, gained three 
victories over the Syrians, and recovered certain cities 
(possibly those of Gilead) which they had taken. The 
death of the great conqueror Hazael, and accession 
of his son Ben-hadad to the Syrian throne, p>robably 
rendered this more easy. But it was not Joash, but 
his son, Jeroboam II., who was to be the " saviour" of 
Israel.* The succession of prophets remained un- 
broken. Elisha had passed away, but another prophet 
arose in his place. Jonah, son of Amittai, who be- 
longed to Gath-hepher, a village in the land of Zebulon, 
announced to Israel that the time of their depression 
was for the present over, and that the new king Jero- 
boam, namesake to the first founder of the separate 
Israelite kingdom, would restore ihe former boundaries 
of the land.3 A wonderful succession of victories in- 
deed was gained by Jeroboam. Once more Israel 
possessed Gilead and the disputed land of the Moab- 
ites. Their northern border was restored to Hamath, 

' a Kin^s xiii. 17, 19, 25. " 3 Kings xiii. 5, adv. 97. 

' 8 Kings xiv. 9%. 
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and for a time even Damascus, the Syrian capital, was 
tributary to them. It was a marvellous change, and 
from a state of constant terror, the Israelites never 
again had reason to fear the Syrians. But beyond 
Damascus, in the far east, a greater kingdom was be- 
ginning to spread itself westwards ; a more terrible 
enemy threatened to absorb both Syria and Israel, and 
the Assyrian power, with its great capital Nineveh, 
in its irresistible might, its boundless resources and 
marvellous skill, year by year increased the number of 
its conquests. It was not only thevast numbers which 
the King of Assyria could bring into the field, or the 
great progress in all arts whether of war or peace that 
his people had made, that rendered him formidable to 
Israel. There was a growing knowledge that it was 
this nation whom God had chosen to be the scourge 
and punishment of his people, and that when the 
struggle between them came the Lord would not fight 
for Israel but for Assyria. " I will cause you to go 
into captivity beyond Damascus," said one prophet of 
this time ; and another, when he bewailed the sorrows 
of his people, said, " They shall eat unclean things in 
Assyria."' 

Yet, in the midst of these mingled successes and fore- 
bodings, God gave to His people a new revelation ; even 
these very oppressors were His people, even to them 
His mercy might be extended. Elisha's prophecies 
with regard to Damascus and kindness to Naaman 
were a commencement of this teaching, as they shewed 
that to Gentiles also God's messages might be sent. 
It was rendered far more clear when the prophet who 
had just foretold the victories of Israel was commanded 

' Amos V. 87 ; Hosea ix. 3. 
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to "go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against 
it,"' To Jonah it had been revealed tliat Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, was threatened with destruction if 
it did not turn from its violence and evil way. Doubt- 
less the prophet had rejoiced in the hope of the over- 
throw of this city which threatened his own so mightily ; 
and now, when desired to travel there and proclaim 
the coming trouble to its inhabitants, he foresaw that 
the mercy of God might yet spare them, and that he 
himself would be the instrument of their repentance 
and consequent safety. The though^ was too hard 
for him, and while yet in his own country lie mur- 
mured against it, and sought by flight to escape from 
the mission. We know the end ofihat attempt at flight, 
and are familiar with the marvellous history of the 
Storm, the kindness of the heathen mariners towards 
the prophet, who has been called "the first Aposile to 
the Gentiles;" and the type of the resurrection of 
Girist which followed in the raising of Jonah again 
from the belly of the fish. Clear-seeing, even when 
most perverse, the prophet never doubted on whose 
account the storm had been raised,- and in the deplh 
of his trouble his trust in God returned. Not for the 
golden calves of his own country, but for the pure wor- 
ship of the Temple his soul yearned, and there he was 
persuaded Chat his prayer was heard.' Once more the 
coniniMtd came which was to send an Israelitish pro- 
phet to warn a Gentile city, and this time it was obeyed. 
Jonah went to the capital of the much-dreaded Assyrian 
power. We can picture his entry into it, the contrast 
it must have presented to any city of his own land ; for 
i, its river, the Tigris, far larger 
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than any river of Palestine ; and though all the splendid 
palaces which l^ve lately been discovered may not 
have been erected in Jonah's time, enough was cer- 
tainly there to give a vast impression of power and skill. 
And as he entered the city, " everywhere, through cor- 
ridor, and lane, and square, bazaar and caravanserai, 
sounded one shrill monotonous cry, * Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.'" 

It is probable that to the Assyrians this period was 
not one of great success in war. The reigning king 
was unwarlike, and some of the surrounding nations 
had for a short time thrown off the yoke of Nineveh. 
This may have induced the king and his people to 
listen more readily to the warning voice. They re- 
pented, and that so sincerely, that our Saviour, in after 
years, declared that they had put to shame the unre- 
pentant Jewish nation.' The strangers from the cove- 
nant of promise repented; the son of the covenant 
would not repent from his hardness. No pity even 
for the little children or the dumb cattle touched his 
heart. "It displeased Jonah exceedingly." He hUd 
expected, and had indeed foretold, that the Lord would 
surely repent, and he himself be made the instrument of 
salvation to his country's foes. So, like Elijah, in the 
bitterness of his heart, he requested that he might die, 
and heedless of the still small voice that spoke to him, 
went gloomily away, and watched to see what would 
become of the city. 

But if God was slow to anger with the Ninevites, 
He was certainly so with His own prophet. Though 
the murmuring was repeated. He, Who knew how great 
the trial was, deigned by acted parable and by gentle 

' Matt. xiL 41. 
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words to justify His own ways to man. The sin of 
Jonah has seemed to many great and incomprehen- 
sible ; they forget that it is often repeated in our own 
days. To desire that the enemies of our country may 
be plunged into utter ruin is to desire with Jonah that 
the N inevites may not repent and be saved. 

While Jonah was thus prophesying to a Gentile 
nation, God's chosen people were not left without teach- 
ers. And indeed they needed a warning voice as much 
as the N inevites. They had risen from the state of 
depression into which the Syrian conquests had brought 
them, and during the reign of the victorious Jeroboam 
II. they attained to one of great prosperity. It was 
outward prosperity, it was inward decay. No repen- 
tance had raised the spiritual state of the nation. Suc- 
cess had only brought with it the most horrible forms 
of luxurious sin. Drunkenness was the prevailing sin 
of the time, a sin shared in by princes, priests, nobles, 
and even great ladies.' Hard grinding oppression of 
the poor, robbery and murder followed." This was 
the condition of the kingdom of Israel when once more, 
as in the days of the first Jeroboam, God sent a pro- 
phet from Judah to denounce the sins of Israel. " A 
child of nature," 3 as he has been called, Amos was not 
brought up or trained in any of the schools of the pro- 
phets. He, as David had been, was a herdsman on 
the wild hills of Judaea, and a- cultivator of wild figs at 
Tekoah, a village about six miles from Bethlehem.* 
" His writings are filled with allusions to the deep clefts, 
the foaming winter torrents that descend ta the Dead 

' Hosea iv. zx, vii. 5 ; Isa. xxvill. x, 7, 8 ; Amos iv. x. 

' Ainos ii. 6-8 ; Hosea vL 8, 9. 3 Dx. Pusey on Amoa. 

* Amos vii. 14, 15. 
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Sea, to the wild animals, especially to the lions, of this 
savage district"* This was the prophet who had tra- 
velled northwards into the kingdom of Jeroboam, and 
proclaimed God's coming judgments on the moun- 
tains of Samaria. Like his predecessor, Amos, too, 
came to Bethel, the great seat of the calf-worship, and 
there uttered a terrible prediction. " The high places" 
and " the sanctuaries should be laid waste," and ** the 
house of Jeroboam," that is, the descendants of Jehu, 
now seemingly so prosperous, were to fall by the sword. 
The captivity of the whole people would follow." 

It is evident that the words made some impression 
on the people, so much so that Amaziah, the priest of 
the golden calves, thought it necessary to warn the 
king. Such predictions had been accomplished before 
on the house of the first Jeroboam and on those of 
Baasha and Ahab. Amaziah represented this as a 
conspiracy against the reigning house, and added that 
"the land was not able to bear" the prophet's words.^ 
We know not what course the king adopted, buj the 
false priest proceeded to threaten Amos, and scornfully 
told him to prophesy in Judah, his own country, and 
to leave alone the sanctuary of Bethel. A further 
judgment on the priest and his family was drawn down 
by this conduct ; and the prophet apparently continued 
either from Judaea or some other part of the country 
to warn the people. It was in vain ; even the accom- 
plishment of the signs given brought no amendment 
On the death of Jeroboam II. his son Zachariah suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but had occupied it but a few 
months when his murder put an end to the dynasty of 

' Stanley's Jewish Churchy il 444. ' Amos vii. 9, zz. 

3 Amos viL za 
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Jehu. For about forty years longer the kingdom 
lingered on, but it was a time of constant decay. One 
pretender to the throne succeeded another, and almost 
all rose by murder. The cruelty of some of these 
usurpers astonished even that cruel age.* And still 
the growing wickedness, the measure of crime heaped 
up, was denounced by the prophets in language which 
seems full of horror. Hosea's words pass all that have 
preceded them: ** There is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
knowledge of God in the land. By swearing and 
lying, and killing and stealing, and committing adultery, 
they break out, and blood toucheth blood.'" Even 
nature seemed to shudder at the wickedness of man. 
Amos had said, '* I will darken the earth in the clear 
day ;" and we know that three almost total eclipses took 
place at this time, and a terrible earthquake shook the 
whole land. Thus natural causes, which at other times 
might have been but signs of God's power, became to 
the doomed Israelites signs of His wrath. 

And now the long-predicted vengeance began to 
come. The first Assyrian invasion took place in the 
reign of the cruel Menahem, who became a tributary 
king to Assyria.3 From this time the kings of Israel 
only held a show of power under the authority of the 
great Assyrian monarch. Their efforts to throw off 
the yoke only brought it down more heavily upon them. 
Three separate invasions of Northern Palestine were 
made by Tiglath-Pileser. In the second he carried off 
a first instalment of captives, and " lightly afflicted the 
land of Zebulon and the land of Naphthali ; "* in the third 
he made the first great rent in the kingdom, overrun- 

' s Kings XV. x6. * Hosea iv. a. 3 a Kings xv. 19. 

♦ 2 Kings XV. 29 ; Isa. ix. i. 
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ning and utterly conquering the trans-Jordanic country, 
and carrying away captive the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh." It was in the 
days of Pekah, son of Remaliah, that the land of Jeph- 
thah and of Elijah was thus severed from the rest of 
Israel. But the remainder was soon to follow. Speak- 
ing from the neighbouring land of Judah, Isaiah warned 
the Israelites, " For all this His anger is not turned 
away, but His hand is stretched out still.'" 

The murder of Pekah placed Hoshea, the nineteenth 
and last king of Israel, on the throne. Soon after his 
accession, Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, who had suc- 
ceeded Tiglath-Pileser, came up and exacted tribute. 
The state of the country, half-depdpulated and ground 
down by these exactions, was no doubt miserable 
enough, and Hoshea seems to have fotmed a wild hope 
of deliverance through a league with Egypt, which 
was just now governed by a brave Ethiopian prince. 
The effort became known to Shalmaneser, and in a 
second expedition he took prisoner the last king of 
Israel. Troubles in his own country possibly occa- 
sioned a delay in his further operations against Israel, 
but in the year B.c. 723 tHb last and greatest Assyrian 
invasion took place. The Israelites still it seemed 
could make some resistance. We get a glimpse of 
some struggles, some dreadful " day of battle" when 
" Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel," and " the mother was 
dashed in pieces upon her children. "^ A long siege 
of Samaria followed, which lasted till B.C. 721. It 
lasted longer than the life of Shalmaneser the oppressor, 
and " the king of Assyria" who at last " took Samaria"* 

' z Chron. v. 36. ' Isa. ix. 12, 17, 2z, x. 4. 

3 Hosea x. 14. * 2 Kings xvii. 6. 
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was Sargon,' his successor. He, renowned especially 
for his many deportations of captive people from one 
land to another, carried away into Assyria the greater 
part at least of the Israelitish people. Changed in- 
deed from the days when they came with a high hand 
out of Eg)pt, and took the labours of the people in 
possession, they followed their conquerors to a strange 
land, and once more became slaves. "The wild" 
Assyrian " boar out of the wood" had wasted the vine 
of Israel, the wild beast of the field had devoured it."* 
As a nation the ten tribes of Israel never rose ag^in : 
yet promises were made to them of spiritual consolation ; 
and at this the darkest time of their history, the pro* 
phet exclaims, " O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; 
but in Me is thine help."' 

' According to the Assyrian inscriptions, Sargoa claims to have 
captured Samaria in the first year of his reign. 
* Psa. Ixxx. X3. ' Uosea xiiL 9. 



LESSON VI. 

THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 

FROM the consideration of the history of the 
Northern Kingdom of Palestine we turn back to 
follow that of the Southern, — the separate kingdom of 
Judah. The interest of this history is very different 
from that of the kingdom of Israel ; in Judah it centres 
round one tribe, one city, one holy place of worship, 
and one family, the house of David. Its concentrated 
interests naturally led to the intense nationality which 
has always distinguished the Jews of later times. 

When Jeroboam led the successful revolt against 
Judah, Rehoboam was left with only two tribes, those 
of Judah and Benjamin, as his subjects. With these 
he intended to make an attack on the revolted tribes, 
but was stopped by God's message spoken by She- 
maiah, who was the chief prophet at this time in Judah, 
as Ahijah of Shiloh was in Israel. Two things are 
noticeable in the message; the tie of brotherhood 
between the two sections of the nation was not to be 
forgotten though the outward unity was destroyed; 
and the revolt was to be accepted as a punishment 
from God. Rehoboam obeyed the prophet's word, and 
for the first three years of his reign did well and wisely. 
He acted on the defensive, and fortified his towns. 

O.T.--UI. D 
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more however on the south and west, as a protection 
against Egypt, than on the Israelitish frontier. He 
placed his own sons in these fortified towns, and pro- 
visioned the fortresses and made them strong against 
attack. The establishment of the calf- worship in Israel 
brought all the true priests and Levites, with many 
God-fearing men of other tribes, into the dominions of 
Rehoboam. 

Unhappily the king's heart was not right with God, 
and fear alone seems to have kept him in the true 
path. The son of one of Solomon's Ammonitish wives, 
he had probably been in some sort a worshipper of 
Moloch their god from his childhood, though he no 
doubt combined with it some worship of Jehovah. 
And now, following the example of his father, he had 
married many wives, aiid amongst them was one, the 
best beloved of all, who exercised for some time a fatal 
influence in Judah. Maachah, the granddaughter of 
Absalom, seems to have possessed those gifts of beauty 
and fascination which distinguished her grandfather. 
Her aunt and her mother were both renowned for 
their beauty, and Maachah herself became the ruling 
influence during the next few years of the kingdom's 
history. A horrible idol was raised by her, and added 
to the number of the false shrines which had been 
erected in the days of Solomon. 

Rehoboam and his people turned more and more 
from the worship of God. A speedy judgment fol- 
lowed. Shishak, King of Egypt, excited probably by 
his old ally Jeroboam, invaded Judah, and the repen- 
tance of the king and his princes only secured for 
them "some deliverance." The prophet Shemaiah 
announced both the judgment and its mitigation. 
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Jerusalem was saved, but the country suffered sorely 
from the invasion. A record carved on the stones of 
Karnak, the great rftined temple of Egypt, may still 
be read, in which the cities of Judah destroyed by 
Shishak are enumerated, and with them certain Leviti- 
cal cities within the kingdom of Israel, a circumstance 
that seems to shew that Jeroboam had induced 
Shishak's invasion, and made use of his power to 
punish the Levites who had deserted him. The great 
treasures collected by Solomon were sacrificed to buy 
off the Egyptian invader. The brazen shields which 
Rehoboam substituted for his father's shields of gold 
formed a fit emblem of the change of times. An age 
of brass had succeeded to the one of gold. 

Abijah, the son of Rehoboam and Maachah, who 
reigned after his father, did not attempt any reforma- 
tion of the national worship. "His heart was not 
perfect," and though he encouraged his armies and 
gained victories in the name of Jehovah, he made no 
effort to put down the idolatrous worship favoured by 
his mother. 

His son Asa, however, was a man of different char- 
acter. He was apparently but a youth when he came 
to the throne, and his long reign of forty years gave 
time for great changes both in the* political and the 
religious condition of the kingdom of Judah. The 
first of these was accomplished by Asa's decisive 
victory over the army of Egypt, led by Zerah the 
Ethiopian. This was the only time in which the Jews 
conquered in an open field either the Assyrians or 
the Egyptians. From the time of this victory the 
Egyptian power ceased for a long period to be formid- 
able to Judah. 
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But the greatest victory of Asa's reign was that which 
he gained over idolatry. It was indeed a reformation. 
His trust in war had been in God; and when he 
returned from victory, with the knowledge that his 
prayer* had been heard, he was met by the prophet 
Azariah, with words which stirred him up to a fresh 
struggle. A general destruction of idols throughout 
the land took place, and Asa broke down the influence 
which Maachah his grandmother had exercised for so 
long. He removed her from her place as Queen 
Mother, and destroyed her horrible idoL Though in 
his later years Asa fell into several sins, yet he never 
returned to idolatry. '* Asa's heart was perfect with 
the Lord all his days;" and the continuing of the wor- 
ship on high places only shews that the most earnest 
efforts of the kings of Judah failed of complete success. 
A great measure of success however attended Asa's 
reformation, as he not only removed idols, but caused 
the people once more, as in the days of Joshua, to 
enter into a solemn covenant with God. 

The kingdom of Judah rose to stiU greater pro- 
sperity and to a still purer religious condition during 
the next reign, that of Asa's son, Jehoshaphat. The 
character of this king is revealed to us more plainly 
than that of those who went before him. He was full 
of an intense faith and of earnest piety. With a love 
of justice resembling that of Solomon, he combined 
the hatred of idolatry and love of the true worship 
which had distinguished Asa his father. Yet he was 
wanting in firmness and consistency, and in his desire 
for peace forgot the reiterated commands of God to 
separate from idolatry. 

' 2 Chron. xiv. : t. 
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Early in his reign Jehoshaphat appointed a com- 
mission of priests and Levites, who, aided by the 
princes, were to go through the cities of Judah, carry- 
ing with them the book of the law, and teaching the 
people out of it As the king had destroyed many 
(though apparently not all) of the high places left by 
Asa, he doubtless felt the need of supplying the place 
of this irregular worship with instruction in the truth. 
Some have seen in this scheme of Jehoshaphat's the 
first establishment of synagogues. We have really no 
authority for affirming this, but it was undoubtedly a 
hieans of reviving both the knowledge of, and reverence 
for, the Word of God. It may also have eventually 
conduced to the custom which in later years prevailed, 
that a synagogue, with constant reading of the Word, 
should be established wherever there were as many 
as ten Jews to assemble. 

But this was not Jehoshaphat's only effort to raise 
the tone of his people. He himself went on a circuit 
through the country teaching, to bring "the people 
back to the Lord God of their fathers.*' He strove to 
cause the Law to be not only heard but obeyed by his 
efforts for strict purity in the administration of justice. 
He appointed special officers to judge in " matters of 
the Lord,'' for the king's matters, and for the common 
justice of the realm; while in the appeal which he 
made to the judges, he raised up the loftiest ideal of 
their position, even that they stood in the place of 
God. " Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, Who 
is with you in the judgment." These words are 
almost an echo of those of the eighty-second Psalm, 
which, written probably before this time, is filled with 
the same spirit as Jehoshaphat's words. 
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This noble internal administration was however but 
one half of Jehoshaphat's activity. The external affairs 
of his reign are also singularly interesting, and of 
much importance towards the understanding of the 
rest of the history of Judah. It is here that we come 
across the weakness of the king's character. Though 
in the early part of his reign he fortified himself against 
any invasion from the northern kingdom, yet he 
undoubtedly desired before all things that peace should 
unite all the Israelites in onfe bond. At first sight 
this desire cannot but appear wise and right, especially 
as Jehoshaphat shewed no desire to aggrandize him- 
self through it. There was but one objection to it, 
but that one was fatal. The King and Queen of Israel 
at this time were Ahab and Jezebel, and the worship 
most prominent in the land was that of Baal. An 
alliance therefore with the northern kingdom should 
have been impossible to a son of David. In spite of 
the warnings of prophets, Jehoshaphat suffered his 
love for peace to overcome his love for truth, and in 
direct disobedience to God's command, " mingled him- 
self with the heathen," and those who were as heathen, 
and formed a strict alliance with the guilty house of 
Ahab, which was already under the curse of God. 

In two warlike expeditions he accompanied Ahab 
and his son Jehoram to battle, and he joined his ships 
to those of Ahaziah, Ahab's other son. Though re- 
spected by Elisha, the prophet of Israel, he was each 
time reproved by Jehu and Eliezer, prophets of Judah. 
He never however realized the sin he was committing. 
He even allowed the marriage of his son Jehoram with 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, a fatal 
marriage which eventually destroyed most of the good 
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effected by Jehoshaphat. This sin is the dark side of 
the king's character ; and his weakness is conspicuous in 
that, while still continuing the course resolved on, he 
was yet ever ready to soothe his conscience by inquir- 
ing of a prophet of the Lord. 

But in one glorious event of his life we have nothing 
to lament over. The wild tribes of Moab and Ammon 
invaded Judah, skirting the Dead Sea (as is customary 
with the robber bands of the present day) as far as to 
Engedi. So great was their company that the king 
was filled with fear, and even anticipated that he and 
his people would be cast out of the land. In his dis- 
tress, he proclaimed a fast, and gathered a large 
assembly from all parts of Judah together in the 
Temple. This assembly met in fear and in fasting, 
that of Solomon at the dedication in rejoicing and 
feasting, yet the one event recalls the other. Again 
the scene is in the court of the Temple, again the 
chief actor is the king, who addresses the prayer to 
God, while men and women and even children are 
standing round him. His appeal to God was three- 
fold ; was He not all-powerful, was He not their own 
God, had He not promised to hear prayer offered to 
Him in that place? In recalling God's past favour to 
His people Jehoshaphat remembered Abraham, whom 
he called "the Friend of God," an expression after- 
wards repeated by Isaiah and St James;' and in 
pleading the sanctity of the Temple he repeated almost 
the words of Solomon. Solomon's prayer was visibly 
accepted in the descent of fire from heaven, Jehosha- 
phat's received a yet more direct answer. At once 
and in the presence of all assembled, the Spirit of God 

' Isa. xli. 8 ; James il. 33. 
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came on a Levite named Jahaziel, who spoke out 
inspired words of strong encouragement and promise 
of victory. King and people fell down before the 
Lord in worship, while from the Levites arose the 
sound of those praises which so often strengthened the 
heart of the Israelite. 

Doubt and fear were past ; early in the morning the 
king, encouraging his people with noble words, marched 
out at their head, the sacred songs of Zion being 
chanted before them. They marched about ten or 
twelve miles to a well-known watch-tower erected no 
doubt for use in the case of such an invasion. From 
thence they could survey the wilderness, and a strange 
and awful sight met their eyes. There lay the enemy 
they had so much feared prostrate on the ground ; no 
living man stood up to oppose them, only dead corpses 
remained, for by the will of God they had turned their 
swords against each other, and destroyed themselves. 
With much spoil the king and his army returned again 
to Jerusalem, and once more they met in the Temple 
court, not now for prayer and fasting, but for praise 
and thanksgiving. The words they used probably re- 
main to us in the forty-eighth Psalm, words singularly 
applicable to their deliverance, though they also 
express the praise of every heart which has been 
delivered by God from the powers of darkness. ** Lo," 
they said, " the kings were assembled, they passed by 
together." "Fear took hold upon them there, and 
pain,, as of a woman in travail/' Then remembering 
the Temple prayers, they exclaimed, " We have thought 
of Thy loving-kindness, God, in the midst of Thy 
Temple;" " This God is our God for ever and ever; He 
will be our Guide even unto death." 
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THE KINGDOM OF ZXiJ^KlH—Coniinued, 

THE consequences of Jehoshaphafs sin shewed 
themselves immediately after his death. His 
eldest son Jehoram, who had married Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, appears to have been 
associated with his father in the kingdom. Not con- 
tent with the pre-eminence given him, he caused the 
death of all his brothers, lest any of them might prove 
his rivals. A writing of the Prophet Elijah sent to 
him foretold his own terrible death, and the calamities 
which would follow upon his sins. To no prophet of 
God, however, would Jehoram listen. His wife 
Athaliah had inherited the power, the daring courage 
and devotion to the idolatrous worship of Phenicia, 
which distinguished her mother Jezebel, and from the 
time of the death of Jehoshaphat she became the ruling 
power in the state. Led by her decided will, Jehoram 
became himself an idolater, walking in the way of her 
relations the kings of Israel, and leading his people 
to do the same. In his reign the prophecy made by 
Isaac to Esau was fulfilled, and the Edomites, descen- 
dants of Esau, broke away from the kingdom of 
Judah.' During this revolt all Jehoram's sons, save 

' Gau xxviL 40 ; a Kings viii. 93. 
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one, were put to death. His own miserable death fol- 
lowed soon after. The husband of Athaliah outlived 
his father for only about six years, and he passed away 
unlamented and undesired. His death however did 
not daunt Athaliah. Her only son, Jehoahaz or Ahaziah 
(the names are equivalent), came to the throne, and 
"his mother was his counsellor to do wickedly." 
Athaliah succeeded now to the position of Queen- 
mother, which Maachah had occupied in the days of 
Abijah, but her son's reign lasted but for one year. 
The unholy alliance formed between the two kingdoms 
was the immediate cause of his death; for, having 
accompanied his uncle Jehoram of Israel in his Syrian 
wars, he went to see him afterwards, and was thus 
involved in the destruction of the house of Ahab by- 
Jehu. The nephews of Ahaziah were slain soon after. 
Jehu's revolution took from Athaliah not only her last 
remaining son, but all her own relations of the kingdom 
of Israel. She was now the sole royal supporter of the 
worship of Baal, and the death of ker son would na- 
turally deprive her of her positiop as Queen-mother. 
Her energy however rose above all dangers ; with no 
love for the house of David, she at once put to death 
all the seed royal, that is, Ahaziah's sons and remain- 
ing nephews. She then seized the throne for herself. 

"Athaliah did reign over the land." The sacred 
historian disdains to describe further the reign of 
this idolatrous usurping Queen, who strove thus to 
strengthen her position by the murder of her own grand- 
children. We can however glean, from a few slight 
notices, something of the character of her six years' 
reign. In Jerusalem itself, near to the Temple, arose 
a great heathen temple to Baal, with its altars and 
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images, and a special priest, named Mattan. To build 
this house of Baal the stones and timber were taken 
from the Temple of the Lord, and even the sacred 
vessels of the sanctuary were removed and used in 
the heathen rites. 

This profanation had probably commenced during 
the two last reigns, as the sons of Athaliah are said to 
be involved in it.' The days were indeed evil for 
Judah and Jerusalem. With a usurper reigning, the 
worship of Baal established and the Temple of Jehovah 
in ruins, little remained of the kingdom of David. 
God had indeed made a covenant with David "to give 
a light to him and to his sons for ever,'*' but the light 
seemed quenched now, and to both the triumphant 
Athaliah and the sorrowing servants of Jehovah the 
line of David must have appeared extinguished. 

God's promise however had not failed, and to a very 
few persons it was known that one tender shpot from the 
root of Jesse yet survived. In this dark period of the 
history of Judah, one hero was raised up through whose 
agency a counter-revolution was effected. Jehoiada 
the high-priest was decidedly the foremost man of 
his time. In character he joined to great courage a 
remarkable prudence and moderation in victory ; his 
rank and position gave him apparently power enough 
to screen him even from Athaliah. Chief of the 
priests, he had married Jehosheba, a sister of the late 
king Ahaziah, and daughter of Jehoram, though not 
probably by Athaliah, but by another wife. When 
Athaliah's massacre of the family of David took place, 
Jehosheba succeeded in concealing Joash, one of her 
nephews, a little child of but a year old. With his 

• 2 King;s xii. $ ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. '2 Chron. xxi. 7. 
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nurse, he was concealed in a chamber of the palace 
where mattresses were kept.* From thence his aunt 
removed him into the house of the Lord, to which, as 
wife of the high-priest, she could easily have access. 
Here for six years he was concealed ; probably passing 
under another name, his parentage unknown, as a 
great dramatic writer has supposed, save to Jehoiada 
and his wife. In the chambers of the ruined Temple 
the family of the high- priest and the royal child 
found a refuge, and among them the true God was 
still honoured, though the regular Temple worship 
seems to have been discontinued, and the courses of 
the Priests and Levites broken up. 

At the end of six years, Jehoiada decided that the 
time was come to make a decided effort against the 
power of Athaliah. He communicated with five 
captains of the guard, and gained them over to the 
cause. The writer of the Chronicles gives us their 
names; in the Kings five division's of the guard are 
mentioned." Through them he summoned the Levites 
from all the cities of Judah, and then assembling 
captains, Levites, and all who could be depended on, 
in the Temple, he produced the little prince before 
them, and made them swear to support him. " Behold," 
he said, with prophetic boldness, ".the king's son 
shall reign, as the Lord hath said of the sons of David.'' 
He then unfolded the details of his plan, which was to 
be accomplished on a sabbath-day. The royal guard, 
thus gained over, were to be divided into four bodies, 
the Levites into three ; some were to guard the palace 
where Athaliah dwelt as usual, others to guard the 

' Such is the meaning of the word translated "bed-chamber." 
' 3 Chron. xxiiL x ; 3 Kings xL 5-7. 
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palace gates, others to line the Temple court and 
guard the royal child then to be proclaimed king. In 
these duties the two accounts of the Kings and Chron- 
icles lead us to think that the royal guard and the 
Levites were mingled together. 

We can imagine the intense anxiety with which the 
little band in and around the Temple looked forward 
to the day appointed for their great effort; poets and 
musicians have alike striven to represent the ardour of 
the high-priest and the Levites, the fears and long- 
ings of Jehosheba and the women with her. The 
attachment to the true religion and to the house of 
David, fostered through the long reigns of Asa and 
Jehoshaphat, must still have been very strong among 
the people of Jerusalem, and shewed itself now in 
spite of the power of Athaliah. The people streamed 
into the Temple courts as the intentions of Jehoiada 
became known. There, raised on a pillar, which stood 
probably by the gate- opening from the outer to the 
inner court, stood the little prince of seven years old, 
sole representative of the house of David. Around him 
were ranged the Levites and the guard, and before all 
the people Jehoiada and his sons anointed him king, 
placed a crown on his head, and above it apparently 
laid the book of the Law of God, — " the testimony." 
With the heir of David was thus associated the pure 
worship of Jehovah, and at the sight the sound of the 
sacred trumpets and the songs of Zion once more burst 
forth, while the people clapped their hands and ex- 
claimed "God save the king !" 

The sound reached Athaliah in her palace, and with 
characteristic boldness she went herself at once to the 
Temple to inquire into the cause of it True daughter 
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of Jezebel, she braved her opponents to the last, but a 
glance sufficed to shew her that the fatal hour was 
come, and the one little child saved from her cruelty- 
had proved her strongest rival. One instinctive action 
and the cry "Conspiracy!" alone escaped her. At 
the high-priest's command she was led out beyond 
the sacred precincts and put to death by the sword. 
A renewal of the covenant between the king and the 
people and the Lord followed, and then the new house 
of Baal was destroyed, its priest slain before the altars, 
and the young king led across the deep valley which 
divjes the Temple from the city of Zion, and installed 
in the palace of his fathers. 

Only two deaths, those of the Queen and the priest 
of Baal, appear to have taken place. The great move- 
ment was regulated throughout by the wise moderation 
of Jehoiada, and while he lived the youth whom he 
had trained ruled well. Brought up in the Temple, it 
was natural that Joash should have a strong attach- 
ment to it ; and accordingly we find that its repair was 
one of the first things which occupied his attention 
when old enough to take the management of affairs. 
He seems even to have rebuked Jehoiada with the rest 
of the priests for their neglect ; but the magnanimous 
character of the high-priest is again shewn in his ac- 
ceptance of the rebuke and his immediate execution of 
tlie king's plan. While Jehoiada lived indeed all went 
well, but after his death J cash's real weakness and 
cruelty shewed themselves. To please some of his 
nobles, the child of the Temple permitted the idola- 
trous shrines to rise again. 

The goodness of God raised up prophets to warn His 
people, and many "burdens" or denunciations of evil 
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were uttered against Joash.' Most striking among 
these warnings was that of Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada. Standing near to the very spot where Joash 
as a little child had been crowned^ he, who had as- 
sisted at his anointing, denounced the evil of the times. 
Joash, remembering not the kindness of Jehoiada, com- 
manded the death of his son. It was amply avenged; 
the king's own violent death followed soon after, the 
idolatrous princes were destroyed in the Syrian war, 
and the murder of Zechariah was mentioned by our 
Blessed Lord as one of those deaths of the prophets of 
which the nation was guilty." Yet did the great char- 
acter of Jehoiada leave its mark behind ; the order of 
the Levitical priesthood rose to higher power than 
ever, and in after years his name, like Aaron's, was 
used as that of a founder.^ 

' 2 Chron. xxiv. 27. 

' There can be little doubt that the words " son of Barachias/ at 
Matt. xxilL 35, are due to the error of a copyist 
^ Jcr. xxix. a6. 
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THE KINGDOM OF ^LXiTiK^— Continued, 

THE death of Joash left the kingdom weakened by 
a Syrian invasion. The Temple had been de- 
spoiled of its treasures to buy off the invaders. The 
three kings who reigned during thfe next century — 
Amaziah^ Uzziah and Jotham — struggled hard and 
with great success to raise again the condition of 
Judah. 

Of these kings Amaziah> the son of Joash, was the 
least successful. Half-hearted in his service to God, 
and in his obedience to the prophets, he prospered in 
his wars with Edom, but was fearfully overthrown by 
Joash, king of Israel, whom he had defied. The wall 
of Jerusalem was broken down, and the Temple 
stripped of its remaining treasures. 

Yet in the reign of Amaziah's son Uzziah, one of the 
longest in the history of Judah, a prosperity more re- 
sembling the happy days of Jehoshaphat or of Solomon 
returned. The king was active-minded and evidently 
endowed with varied talents ; his army was carefully 
enrolled and provided with better arms ; new engines 
for defence were made at Jerusalem, which, though 
represented in the ancient Assyrian sculptures, were 
probably new in Palestine. For building the king was 
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early in his reign renowned, and the breaches in the 
walls of Jerusalem made by Joash of Israel were now 
repaired. Uzziah was successful in his wars against 
all his neighbouring foes. For the internal condition 
of his country he cared equally, for like his great 
ancestor Solomon " he loved husbandry." His cattle 
and his vineyards were of great interest to .him, and 
with watchtowers built for defence against robber 
bands, and many wells digged in the dry "desert" 
country of Judaea, he improved the land. 

Throughout his long reign Uzziah never appears to 
have become an idolater, as his father did. But in his 

■ 

prosperity "jhis heart was lifted up," and he tried to 
invade the priesf s office. We have seen how Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat offered prayers and sacrifices in the 
court of the Temple. Not content with that, Uzziah 
entered into the holy House itself, to which none but 
the priests were admitted, and despite the protest of 
the high-priest, advanced to burn incense on the golden 
altar which stood before the vail. It was the sin of 
Korah and his company (Numb, xvi.) ; and its punish- 
ment though not as in their case actual death, separ- 
ated Uzziah during the rest of his days from all active 
life. Even as he stood before the altar, the leprosy 
fell on him, and he was thrust out from the Holy Place 
as one unclean, the unhappy sufferer himself hastening 
in horror to go out It was the end of his rule: for the 
rest of his days he lived as a leper in a " several house," 
while his wise and good son Jotham ruled the land. 

Uzziah's time is not however only or chiefly renowned 
for its improvements in the arts of war and husbandry. 
It was celebrated for a still more intellectual develop- 
ment, and one that has affected the religion of all suc- 

O.T.— III. E 
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ceeding times. Now first we can with certainty date 
the period of written prophecies as distinguished 
from the spoken Word. Isaiah, Hosea and Amos all 
date their prophecies as commencing in the time of 
Uzziah. 

It was in the last days of the king's life, spent in the 
seclusion. of his several house as a leper, that the young 
Isaiah received his call to the prophetic office.' A 
wondrous vision was vouchsafed to him ; he saw the 
Lord enthroned within the Temple, and heard the 
Angelic Song, repeated since so often in the Church, 
" Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts." The same 
feeling which afterwards prompted St. Peter's words to 
Christ, " Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord,"^ made the prophet shrink from the glorious 
vision, but with his lips cleansed by fire from the altar 
he received strength to say ** Here am I ; send me." 
And then came the warning expressed in words re- 
peated by our Blessed Lord while on earth, that his 
message would appear to be delivered in vain.^ Even 
in that prosperous time of Uzziah and Jotham, when 
enemies all round had been subdued, and agriculture 
and arts flourished, the vision shewed to the prophet's 
eye the cities of Judah wasted, the land desolate, the 
people " removed far away." Yet with the gloom and 
desolation was mingled hope. The oak stripped of its 
leaves in winter may appear dead, but its substance 
remains in it; even so among the chosen people "a 
holy seed" should remain. The thought of this faith- 
ful few, the remnant which should be left, has been 
called "the key-note to the whole of Isaiah's pro- 
phecies." In that outwardly prosperous time, whilst 

* l9a. vi. ^ Luke V. 8; Isa. vi. 5. 3 Isa.vi. ip; Matt. xiii. 14. 
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he denounced the great men and the luxurious women 
of Jerusalem, he expressed the hope of his life in the 
name he gave to his eldest son '* Shear-jashub*' — " the 
remnant shall return."* 

During the reign of Jotham Isaiah seems to have 
taken but little part in public affairs. The threatening 
power of Assyria had led to the formation of a league 
between Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria. 
In this they were anxious that Judaea should join. But 
not trusting the house of David, they determined to 
place on the throne of Judah a man known as " the 
son of Tabeal."" They commenced their attacks dur- 
ing Jotham's reign, but made a more determined effort 
when his young son Ahaz, at sixteen years of age, suc- 
ceeded him.3 The Jews then it would seem sustained 
two separate defeats from the Syrians and the Israelites, 
that inflicted by Pekah being especially disastrous/ 
Many were killed, many carried away captive, though 
afterwards restored by the humane advice of the 
prophet Oded. And then during the panic caused by 
these defeats, the confederate kings sat down before 
Jerusalem to besiege it.s At their approach the heart 
of the king and people was moved, " as the trees of 
the wood are moved with the wind."* Ahaz however 
took measures for defence, and it was while he was 
visiting the works on the north-eastern side of the city 
that the prophet Isaiah met him. His first words 
were those of comfort: " Take heed, and be quiet; fear 
not, neither be faint-hearted." The evil counsel of the 

' Isa. ill., vii, 3. " Isa. vii. 6. 

3 2 Kings XV. 37. * 2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 6. 

5 2 Kings xvi. 5. It is in connection with this war that the name 
Jew first occurs in the Bible. 

6 Isa. vii. 3. 
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king's enemies would not stand, Syria and Ephraim 
should both be soon destroyed, and within about two 
years' all danger from confederacy would have disap- 
peared. He offered a sign or miracle, but the guilty 
conscience of the king (already an idolater) prompted 
him to decline it 

Events of greater moment, the fortunes of more 
people than those of Jerusalem, were however involved 
in the prophet's message, and he declared that Jehovah 
Himself would grant the sign. For Ahaz there was the 
special promise of deliverance from the confederacy 
within a short time; for all the world a greater deliver- 
ance was unfolded in the words, "Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call His name 
Immanuel.*'" 

The first fulfilment of the promise speedily followed, 
ajid it was effected through the instrumentality of the 
king of Assyria, "the rod of God's anger." With 
irresistible power, Tiglath-pileser, who then reigned 
over Assyria, overran the neighbouring kingdom of 
Syria, took Damascus the capital, and killed Rezin the 
king of Syria, one of the members of the confederacy 
against Judah. He went on to attack Pekah, king of 
Israel, and it was probably now that the kingdom of 
Israel was dismembered and the Trans-Jordanic tribes 
severed from their brethren.3 

The King of Assyria was God's instrument, but 
Ahaz, who had refused to ask for a sign, would not 
wait for God's time, nor trust His prophet's word. 
Already, when in his utmost need, he had done worship 
to the gods of Damascus, as if he hoped for deliverance 
from them ; and he strove to make his position stronger 

' See Isa. vii. z6, viii. 4. ' Isa. vii. 14. 3 See Lesson V., p. 47. 
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by entering into a close alliance with the conquering 
king of Assyria. He went to meet him at Damascus, 
and from thence sent home a pattern of an altar, which 
was probably copied from one of those portable altars 
"which the Assyrian monarchs took with them in war. 
It was in fact the recognition of the gods of the 
conqueror, and was not the only humiliation imposed 
on Ahaz by his too powerful ally. Once more the 
treasures of the Temple were paid as tribute, yet we 
are told "the king of Assyria distressed him, but 
strengthened him not." In every part of Jerusalem 
and in all the cities of Judah rose altars to strange 
gods, and at length the lamps in the Temple were put 
out, the doors closed, and the Temple worship sus- 
pended.* The death of Ahaz left the city and country 
reduced to as I0V7 a condition as in the times of 

» 

Athaliah; it was indeed worse, for now it was the 
house of David itself which wearied not only men, 
but God also." 

' a Chron. xxviU. 24, zxix. 3, 7. ' Isa. vii. 13. 



LESSON IX. 

THK REIGN OF HKZKKIAH. 

'"PHE death of Ahaz placed his son Hezekiah on the 
J- throne of Judah. The young king succeeded in 
a time of great depression. The treasures of Judah 
had been expended in tribute to the great king of 
Assyria, and Hezekiah at his accession was but a 
vassal to the monarch who a few years later destroyed 
the kingdom of Israel. Within Jerusalem the worship 
of the true God had almost ceased ; the Temple doors 
were closed, and instead of the sacrifices offered on one 
altar to one God, the city was crowded with shrines 
and altars to the false gods of the nations around. 
Hezekiah must have been brought up under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. With a weak father 
wholly given to idolatry, whose evil commands were at 
once obeyed by the compliant high-priest of his time, 
and whose bad example was willingly followed by his 
people, yet the new king had within him a different 
spirit, and a heart open to nobler impulses. 

The counsellors who surrounded the throne repre- 
sented two parties. The first of these were willing to 
continue both the idolatry and the policy of King Ahaz. 
They trusted in foreign alliances, some desiring to buy 
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off the Assyrians and remain tributary to them, while 
others (and these probably the larger number) hoped for 
a closer union with Egypt, in whose power alone they 
could see a force sufficient to counterbalance that of 
Assyria. Among these trusters in foreign treaties 
the chief leader seems to have been Shebna, the 
comptroller of the royal household. He was probably 
himself a man of foreign origin, who had been placed 
in office by King Ahaz. His position was one of great 
importance; he was invested with a peculiar "robe'* 
and " girdle," and perhaps carried the key of state on 
his shoulder as a badge of office. Shebna's pride had 
become notorious, his chariots were regal in their 
splendour, and high up in the cliffs of Jerusalem he 
had caused a sepulchre to be hewn out for himself as 
though he had been one of the royal house. This 
great officer led the party who opposed themselves to 
the worship of Jehovah and to trust in Him. 

There was however an opposite party, whose chief 
leader was undoubtedly the great prophet Isaiah, who 
ever since the days of King Uzziah had been bearing 
witness for the Lord. It was however apparently from 
the lips of another prophet that the words fell which 
produced the first great impression on Hezekiah. The 
prophet Micah was known as "the Morasthite," from 
the name of his native village Moresheth-gath, which, 
situated on the maritime plain, belonged to Judah. It 
was mentioned by the prophet in his visions as passing 
away from the kingdom of Judah as a bride might pass 
with presents or dowry to a new lord.' Micah's prophe- 
cies however riiainly concern Jerusalem. His ministry 
appears to have begun after and closed before that of 

' Micah L 14. 
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Isaiah, who incorporated some of Micah's words among^ 
his owu writings. It would seem that it was first in the 
reign of Jotham that Micah uttered the solemn words of 
warning, " Zion shall be plowed like a field, and Jeru- 
salem shall become heaps." ' But, as has been well said, 
" the prophets did not heed repeating themselves. . . . 
So Micah repeated doubtless oftentimes those words." 
At length they fell on an attentive ear. On some 
occasion, when the young king Hezekiah and the 
princes were assembled together, Micah, apparently at 
the risk of his life, dared to utter once more the warning 
cry." The awful prediction was accompanied by strong 
denunciations of moral evil. The words touched the 
conscience of the king, and instead of dooming the pro- 
phet to death, he commenced, with prayer to God, an 
active reformation. To put down the false worship intro- 
duced by his father and to renew the true service of Jeho- 
vah became the ruling wish of his heart. It must have 
been very early in his reign that Hezekiah commenced 
his reformation, though we should understand the ex- 
pression " first month"3 as meaning not the first of the 
reign, but the month Nisan, the first of the sacred 
year of the Jews. Hezekiah's first act was to open and 
cleanse the Temple. For this purpose he called to- 
gether the priests and Levites, and in an animated 
speech told them of what was in his heart, and invited 
them to sanctify themselves. Many obeyed his word 
at once, but in this the Levites were more ready than 
the priests, some of whom, led no doubt by Urijah, 
who had so readily obeyed Ahaz, neglected to prepare 
themselves for the work.-* 

' Micah uL-xa. " Jer. xxvi. 18. 

3 a Chron. xxix. 3, 17. ^3 Chron. xxix. 34. 
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Notwithstanding this partial backwardness, those 
who did purify themselves carried on the work so 
zealously, that in sixteen days they were able to report 
to the king that the house of God was thoroughly 
cleansed. And then once more the silence in which 
its sacred courts had so long been left was broken, and 
the songs of Zion again sounded there, once more the 
lamps within the holy house were lighted, and the 
sacrifices were offered on the altar. 

It was .a great day for Hezekiah and his people, 
but the king's wishes went beyond it The thought of 
the old union of Israel was in his mind ; his renewal 
of the Temple services must have reminded him of the 
days when Solomon first consecrated it, and accordingly 
he himself "commanded that the burnt-offering and 
the sin-offering should be made for all Israel.'' The 
northern kingdom was ;2ast falling to pieces; the last 
king, Hoshea, was but a vassal to Assyria ; the people 
were ruined by successive tributes and invasions. 
One ray of hope presented itself to Hezekiah. In this 
time of decay and misery might not the old spiritual 
unity be restored, might not the hill of Zion be again 
" the joy of the whole earth" ? 

With this view Hezekiah sent letters to the Ten 
Tribes and invited them to join with Judah in celebrat- 
ing such a passover as they had not kept "of a long 
time." Even to the most northern point of Dan, 
through Ephraim, Manasseh, Zebulon and Asher, 
his messengers went. As a hope for national reunion 
the attempt failed ; but it stirred up many to humble 
themselves before the Lord; even those priests who had 
held back from the reformation now in shame joined 
it ; and at the end of the Passover the whole band of 
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worshippers joined in the destruction of all the idola- 
trous shrines around, and even of those high places 
which though originally intended for the worship of 
Jehovah had gradually been turned to evil uses.' 

So sweeping was the great reformation of Hezekiah, 
which once more brought back Judah to the tnie wor- 
ship of God, 

' a Chron. xxx. xxxu 



LESSON X. 
THE REIGN OF JlKZKKXAltl'-' Continued 

THE father of Hezekiah had left his son a city filled 
with idolatrous shrines, with the Temple of 
Jehovah desecrated. We have seen how Hezekiah, 
with the help of the prophets, priests and Levites, 
effected a religious reformation, and how he strove to 
include the northern tribes in it But Ahaz had left 
yet another legacy behind him. When trembling for 
fear of the confederacy of Rezin and Pekah,he had made 
himself a tributary to the king of Assyria. Syria and 
Ephraim were ruined, of their capital cities of Damascus 
and Samaria the one was captured, the other about to 
be so, and the fear of the confederacy was at an end. 
But it was not so easy to get rid of the Assyrian 
supremacy when once it had been submitted to ; and 
accordingly Hezekiah succeeded to the throne as a 
tributary of the great king of the East. The monarch 
on the Assyrian throne with whom he first came in con- 
tact was Sargon, in whose reign Samaria, first besieged 
by his predecessor Shalmaneser, finally fell. We must 
bear in mind in reading the following history that the 
two great powers of the Eastern world were now Egypt 
and Assyria ; that, jealous of each other, they were con- 
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tinually struggling for the mastery; and that, since the 
destruction of the Syrian power, Judaea and the inde- 
pendent Philistine towns on the sea coast were the only 
states that intervened between them. It was this that 
rendered the vassalage of the king of Judah important 
to the king of Assyria, this that rendered Egypt, the 
former foe of Jerusalem, willing to become her ally. 

To secure an entrance to and from Egypt, Sargon 
sent a general to besiege Ashdod. This city was im- 
portant, as it commanded the highway through Pales- 
tine to Egypt. It is known to us as one of the chief 
seats of the Philistine Dagon-worship ; and as having, 
with some other Philistine cities, always preserved its 
independence of the Israelites. In after times we hear 
of it again under its changed name of Azotus.' It is im- 
possible to fix the precise order of the events of this 
period with certainty, but it seems probable that 
Hezekiah's dangerous illness, though mentioned in the 
Books of Kings, of Chronicles, and of Isaiah after the 
invasions of Sennacherib, really happened earlier,* dur- 
ing the time when Sargon still reigned in Assyria. 
Hezekiah had effected much for Judah, but he had 
hoped to do more. No son had yet been bom to him 
to carry on the line of David, and when assured that 
his sickness was unto death, his bitter sorrow expressed 
itself in words of mourning into which those who look 
on death 'as the gate of life can hardly enter. Since 
the time of Solomon we know of no king whose joys 
and griefs were poured forth in poetry as were those 
of Hezekiah, and certainly none received a more dis- 

' Acts viii. 4a 

' Hecekiah's life was lengthened fifteen years after his sickness, and 
he died D.C 697 ; his sickness was therefore b.c. 713. 
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tinct answer to prayer. Isaiah was commissioned to 
assure Hezekiah of three things : fifteen more years of 
life, deliverance from the might of Assyria, and a sign 
to assure him of the truth of the promise. How the 
sign was given we cannot fully explain; the dial of 
Ahaz was probably a flight of steps or "degrees" with 
an obelisk at the top. Such a construction was already 

• 

in use among the Chaldaeans for measuring time, and 
Ahaz may well have seen it when he visited Damascus. 
Bishop Hall ' calls special attention to the fact that the 
miracle was a local one ; the sun's shadow was seen to 
return on this particular dial and on no other. The 
deputation from Babylon had observed no such wonder 
in their own country. Therefore the sacred narrative 
precludes the notion that the earth's rotation was 
arrested. The miracle was in the dial, not in the sun. 
But what the exact nature of the miracle was we can- 
not say. The rumour of the wonder spread, and an 
embassy from Babylon came to inquire into it. 

Babylon was not now " the lady of kingdoms" that 
she afterwards became. Fearing the growing power of 
Assyria, her king, Merodach-Baladan, in his embassy 
joined a political motive to the ostensible one of con- 
gratulating Hezekiah on his recovery. He desired to 
ally himself with Judaea against Assyria. Hezekiah 
proved equally willing to enter into the alliance, dis- 
played his treasures to the Babylonians, and refused 
the accustomed tribute and presents to Assyria. To 
the king of Judaea it was a proud moment. With 
prolonged life assured to him, he rejoiced in his riches 
and felt secure in his new alliance. In that dangerous 
hour of exultation, "he rendered not again for the 

' Contemplation on " Hezekiah recovered." 
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benefit done to him, for his heart was lifted up."' It 
was but for a short time. The words of the prophet 
lifted the veil from the future, and the new allies were 
shewn to be those who should destroy his city and 
lead his nation into captivity. The answer of Hezekiah 
is one of utter resignation ; God's word must be good, 
and he will be thankful for any mercy shewn, thankful 
that at least the fifteen years of life granted to so much 
prayer shall be " years of peace and truth." 

Peace however appeared to be far off. Sennacherib, 
the proudest and mightiest of Assyria's kings, succeeded 
his father Sargon, and in the fifth year of his reign 
made an expedition against Egypt. His march was 
along the sea coast of Palestine, and near to the 
Philistine town of Ekron he gained a great victory 
over the Egyptians. Hezekiah had joined himself to 
the defeated side, and now the victors exacted ven- 
geance. The mighty Assyrian army surrounded Jeru- 
selem, and the vassal king, who had dared to resist 
Sennacherib, was now to feel the weight of his arm. 
All the fenced cities of Judaea were taken and the hill 
of Zion itself besieged. We have probably in the 
twenty-second chapter of Isaiah a picture of the state 
of Jerusalem at this time. A desperate effort had been 
made to fortify the city, and to repair the breaches. 
Then the people, panic-stricken and perplexed, had 
gone up on the housetops to gaze on the invading 
army. With the panic and perplexity was mingled 
that fearful revelry which so often accompanies despair. 
In that terrible hour the most painful sight to the 
prophet was the feasting when the Lord called to 
mourning, the mad joy when there should have been 

' a Chron. xxxii. 25, 26. 
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sorrow. " Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we 
shall die," was the cry in the beleaguered city, while in 
the prophet's ears sounded the words, "Surely this 
iniquity shall not be purged from you till ye die." 

Thus attacked from without, and pressed within by 
counsellors like Shebna, who urged submission, and 
viewing on all sides the mingled despair and levity of 
his people, the king gave way, and purchased by the 
sacrifice of all the treasures of the newly-adorned 
Temple a precarious peace. For this time his sub- 
mission was accepted. The mighty king of Assyria 
drew off his troops, and returned to his own city of 
Nineveh. On the walls of the great palace which he 
raised there he has left a record of his triumph which 
still remains. It runs thus; — "Because Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, would not submit to my yoke, I came 
up against him, and by force of arms and by the might 
of my power I took forty-six of his strong fenced 
cities. . . . And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jeru- 
salem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, building 
towers round the city to hem in, and raising banks of 
earth against the gates so as to prevent escape." 

A peace so purchased could not be lasting. Heze- 
kiah seems to have felt this, and accordingly entered 
into fresh negotiations with Egypt, the great enemy of 
Assyria. This was not by the advice of Isaiah, to 
whom "the strength of Pharaoh" was but "shame" 
and "the shadow of Egypt" "confusion."' Even 
more plainly it is revealed to him that " through the 
voice of the Lord shall the Assyrian be beaten down," 
but that "the Egyptians shall help in vain." This 
fresh effort of the king's brought about the fall of the 
great minister Shebna, who, as is customary in the 

' Isa. XXX. 3, 7. 
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East, accepted the inferior office of " scribe" or sec- 
retary, while Eliakim the," son of Hilkiah succeeded to 
Shebna's former office of comptroller of the household.* 

An interval of two or three years succeeded, and 
then once more the Assyrian army marched through 
Judaea. As before the real enemy against whom they 
came was Egypt, and Sennacherib therefore left Jeru- 
salem for the present un attacked, laying siege to 
Lachish, a town in the extreme south of Palestine, 
probably now held by the Egyptians. Of that siege of 
Lachish it is thought that we have a picture on the 
engraved slabs discovered in Sennacherib's palace. It 
is at least a faithful representation of a siege conducted 
by him, and shews us the inhabitants still offering a 
desperate resistance, while the Assyrians plant scaling 
ladders against the walls ; meanwhile Sennacherib, on 
a throne outside, his head shaded from the sun, calmly 
watches the cruel execution of the prisoners already 
taken. It is a significant picture of what those might 
expect who rebelled against the great king. 

And now the story of Hezekiah rises to its highest 
ppint of interest. The Babylonians, with whom he 
had formerly sought alliance, had already been com- 
pletely subdued by Sennacherib; and the Assyrian 
army lay between him and his other allies the 
Egyptians. The king of Judah seemed to stand alone 
and defenceless. He was soon reminded that his 
rebellion was not forgotten, by the arrival of an em- 
bassy with a message from the king of Assyria. 

At that spot to the north of Jerusalem where Isaiah 
had met Ahaz and given him a sign, the Assyrians 
stood. They were headed by the 'Tartan* or general 
of the host, but the principal speaker was the chief 

^ Isa. xxii. 15-23. 
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cupbearer/ a high personage at an Eastern Court. 
It was clearly his intention to raise a revclt of the 
people against the king, and if possible to induce them 
to open the gates to him. The chief obstacle to this 
was Hezekiah's personal influence. To break down 
this was the great object of the cup-bearer's speech. 
Accordingly he mocked and derided Hezekiah's efforts 
after an alliance with Egypt, taunted him with the 
smallness of his followers, and represented him as a 
man forsaken by his God, skilfully introducing as a 
reason the destruction of the high places after the 
great Passover. He spoke, he said, to the people, and 
he took care that they should understand him. The 
gods of other nations, even of Samaria, had not been 
able to save their votaries from Assyria, why then 
should the God of Jerusalem be more invincible ? The 
king's influence was however too strong to be thus set 
aside. Hezekiah's one command had been " Answer 
him not," and he was not answered. 

In silence and horror at the blasphemy they had 
been compelled to hear, his ministers returned and 
reported the message to the king. But one hope 
remained to him ; one voice had all along foretold his 
present desertion, but that same voice had said, "In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength."' 
To Isaiah he sent the messengers to entreat for his 
prayers, while with all the outward signs of mourning 
he waited for the answer within the Temple courts. 
It was the moment when his fortunes fell the lowest, 
it was also that when his faith rose the highest. He 
waited, and the answer was not long in coming. There 
was no longer need for fear. The deliverance promised 

' Rab-shakeh (chief cupbearer) U not a proper name, but a title. 
" Isa. XXX. X5. 

O.T. — UL i' 
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was to equal in ma^itude the danger which had 
threatened. 

The messengers of Sennacherib returned to him 
just at the time when the news of the approach of the 
army of Egypt had reached him. One foe must be 
dealt with before another could be attacked, and there- 
fore the army before Jerusalem was withdrawn to aid the 
king in his siege of Libnah ; and a letter with the same 
threatening message, a letter of astonishment at the 
insane confidence of Hezekiah, was despatched to 
Jerusalem. It was a time of terrible suspense. Pro- 
strate in the Temple, the king of Judah prayed to the 
Lord of Hosts, while in full confidence the king of 
Assyria prepared to march towards his enemy. But 
that night the living God, Whom he had defied, made 
the might of His arm to be felt, and destroyed, whether 
by pestilence or storm, the host of the Assyrians in 
their camp before Libn^.' Of that awful night no 
mention is found in the Assyrian records; in Egypt 
there existed for many ages a statue raised in com- 
memoration of a deliverance from the Assyrians 
through the might of the gods alone ; in Judaea, de- 
livered from so great a peril, a more lasting monument 
was raised ; that of triumph and thanksgiving expressed 
in burning words of inspiration. "The virgin the 
daughter of Zion hath despised thee, and laughed thee 
to scorn," exclaimed the prophet whose words had 
been the stay of his nation during this crisis, while 
other voices sang "In Salem also is His tabernacle, 
and His dwelling-place in Zion;" "God is in the midst 
of her ; she shall not be moved." 

' According to Herodotus it was at Pelusium. That it was on the 
Egyptian frontier, and not (as some have supposed) before Jerusalem* 
seems clear. 



LESSON XL 

THK REIGNS OF MANASSEH, AMON 

AND JOSIAH. 

IT is very often remarked that certain events in a 
nation's story have a tendency to recur, and that 
history repeats itself. The story of the Kingdom of 
Judah and of the line of David is no exception to this 
rule. The reigns of Manasseh and Amon recall the 
evil days of Ahaz, the reformation of Josiah which 
succeeded bears some resemblance to that of Hezekiah 
. At the death of Hezekiah, his son Manasseh was but 
a boy of twelve years old. From this we see that he 
was born after that time of sickness when, at the suf- 
ferer's prayer, were added fifteen years of life. "The 
father to the children shall make known Thy truth;" 
this had been the vow of Hezekiah when he recovered. 
His marriage probably took place after this, and seems 
to have been used by Isaiah as a type of the marriage 
between God and His Church, while the name of the 
Bride who became the mother of Manasseh, Hephzi- 
bah — "my delight is in her," is applied to the New 
Jerusalem.* The offspring of this mucn-blessed mar 
riage did not however walk in his father's steps. We 

*' Isa. Ixii. 4, 5. 
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can better understand some of the words of scorn and 
bitterness uttered by Isaiah when we perceive how 
little Hezekiah's reformations and great deliverances 
had changed the heart of the people. Beneath all 
outward observances must have lain a root of utter 
unbelief Their real trust was not in Jehovah, but in 
foreign alliances, and in efforts to assimilate their 
nation to foreign customs and ordinances. The boy- 
king was perhaps surrounded by counsellors who 
trained him in these thoughts after his father's death, 
rhey bore bitter fruit as, he grew up to manhood, and 
m his long reign of fifty-five years, the longest known 
in Judah, his father's work was entirely undone. Once 
more Jerusalem was filled with idols, and the Temple 
desecrated. 

During Manasseh's reign one new horror, which was 
apparently unknown before in Judah, is added, and 
recalls the days of Jezebel in Israel. This was persecu- 
tion, the hunting even to death of those who still clung 
to the truth and worshipped Jehovah. "Manasseh 
shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to another.*' The rf suits of 
this Reign of Terror are to be observed in the change 
of feeling expressed by the Jewish writers from this 
time. A deep conviction was felt that the woes so 
often denounced against God's people, if they forsook 
Him, were at hand, that the day of grace was past, 
and that nothing could restore the nation again to 
God's favour. But with this belief that they were cast 
away as a nation comes a more vivid perception o 
the relation existing between God and the soul, of the 
value of the individual, of the importance of the life or 
death of every human being. Suffering and persecu- 
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tion assumed a different aspect, the righteous man could 
only be purified and brought near to God by this 
means ; nay, as the thought of the Promised Seed, the 
Messiah, which was perhaps for a while obscured, 
revived again, suffering was closely associated with 
Him, and "the Man of Sorrows" became the Hope of 
the Chosen People. 

Meanwhile, as a kingdom, Judah was doomed. 
Once»more the dreaded Assyrian host appeared before 
Jerusalem, and the king himself was carried off a cap- 
tive. We know but little of this Assyrian invasion, no 
words of prophetic hope or confidence illumine it as in 
the days of Sennacherib and Hezekiah. Manasseh, we 
are told, was carried to Babylon, and this agrees with 
the fact, which we know from other sources, that 
Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, was the only Assyrian 
monarch who ever held his court there. Manasseh's 
repentance, though doubtless sincere, could not undo 
the evil he had done. 

His son Amon (whose name seems to indicate Egyp- 
tian influence in Judaea) re-established the idolatry 
which his father in his last years, after his return from 
captivity, had sought to put down. 

One more hero arose to sit on the throne of David 
before the full accomplishment of God's judgments ; 
but the history of his reign serves to shew that the most 
righteous efforts may be made too late, and that one 
heroic soul cannot put life into a dying commonwealth. 
Josiah was but a child when he ascended the throne. 
A deep gloom had settled over those who yet remained 
faithful, and the visions that they saw were those of 
terror. "The great day of the Lord is near .... a 
day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
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wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and gloomi- 
ness/' ' These were the expressions used by Zephaniah, 
the prophet of that time, and such words of hope or 
joy as fell from his lips referred evidently to a far 
distant future. Near at hand he could see only trouble, 
punishment and judgment. Her enemies would pre- 
vail against Jerusalem. Manasseh, it is true, had en- 
deavoured to render the city strong, and had built, we 
are told, a wall "even to the entering in at the fish 
gate." In mournful allusion to this attempt, Zephaniah 
pointedly says, "In that day . . . there shall be a noise 
of a cry from the fish gate.*'* 

We cannot suppose Josiah to have grown up ig- 
norant of these prophecies. But we must the more 
admire the gallant struggle that he made against the 
sins of his time, when wc remember how little he can 
have been supported by the hope of success. The 
events of his reign are not perhaps specially striking, 
but the interest centres round the resolute soul, who, 
knowing the doom pronounced, yet strove to strike 
one blow for the right before the end should come. 
Josiah shewed the strong bent of his mind when he 
was but fifteen or sixteen years old. At twenty he 
commenced his reforms.^ In sweeping away once more 
the idolatrous places of worship he fulfilled literally 
the prophecy uttered, in the days of the first Jeroboam, 
by the man of God who came from Judah. 

His power to do this throughout the northern king- 
dom is easily understood by the events which took 
place about this time in other countries. Israel had 
been taken captive into Assyria, and the land of Israel 
held as a province by the Assyrian kings, who reigned 

' Zeph. i. 14, 15. * 2 Chr. xxxlii. 14; Zeph. i. 10. 3 3 Chr. xxxiv. 3. 
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at Nineveh. Babylon had also been subject to Ihem, 
but now ^ mighty change occurred. The great woes 
foretold by the prophet Nahum were accomplished. 
'* He that dasheth in pieces had come up," and Nineveh, 
the lion who had torn in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and filled his holes with prey, was cut off, and his 
dwelling destroyed.' From this time Babylon, who 
rebelled against and conquered Assyria, became the 
Mistress of the East Remembering the prediction of 
Isaiah to Hezekiah," the name of the conquering city 
must have sounded ominously to Josiah. For the 
time however it opened to him an increase of power. 
In the confusion of that time he was recognized 
apparently as sovereign throughout the northern 
kingdom, and this enabled him at Bethel to destroy, 
as had been foretold, the great altar which Jeroboam 
had there raised. 

As in the days of Jehoiada and of Hezekiah, the 
rooting up of idolatry was accompanied by the restor- 
ation of the Temple. It was during this work that 
Hilkiah the high-priest found the Book of the Law. 
Copies of it had at no time probably been plentiful, yet 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat the commission of Levites 
sent out by him took it with them to teach the people. 
To a generation which had grown up during the evil 
days of Manasseh and Amon it was probably but little 
known, and copies of it may even have been purposely 
destroyed during the persecution. To the king, who 
had reached his twenty-sixth year, the words he heard 
from it appear to have been new. They made a deep 
impression on him. Humbling himself, he sent to in- 
quire of God through Huldah, who in her acknowledged 

* Nahum ii. t, xi-z> ^ Isa. xxxix. 6. 
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position as a prophetess of Jehovah recalls the earlier 
glories of Miriam and Deborah. The answer given 
was one which renewed the impending judgment on 
the nation, though with a promise that the king him- 
self should end his days in peace. A less resolute man 
might have despaired. To Josiah it was but the call 
to make what further exertion might yet be possible 
during his own lifetime. It was the greatest day of 
his life when he assembled together all his people, and, 
more successful than Hezekiah had been, reunited 
Israel and Judah in keeping the Passover. It was the 
last glory of the kingdom, and those who told its his- 
tory declared that the like had not been seen since the 
days of Samuel and of the Judges. 

Thirteen years more passed, of which we know but 
little. During it we may gather that Josiah submitted 
himself, as a tributary, to the now powerful king of 
Babylon. He is called "king of Assyria" by the 
Jewish historians, and indeed he was so, for all that 
had once belonged to Nineveh now owned the sway of 
Babylon. But one rival dared to oppose, and this, as 
in the days of Assyrian supremacy, was Egypt. Once 
more the Holy Land was invaded by the combatants. 
Josiah attempted to withstand the march of the Egyp- 
tian invader, who claimed, and perhaps rightly, to be 
himself the minister of God. How far Josiah ought to 
have recognized him as such it is hard now to say. 
He persevered. Heroic to the last, he fought till smitten 
by the arrows shot by the renowned Egyptian archers. 
Then, with perhaps some hope of saving the life on 
which his country's very existence hung, he exclaimed, 
"Have me away ; for I am sore wounded." A second 
chariot (probably lighter than that used for war) was 
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at hand, and an attempt was made to fly. But before 
they had gone far on their journey the wounded man 
had died, and it was but the body of King Josiah, 
the first king of Judah who had fallen in battle, that 
reached Jerusalem. Yet were the words of the pro- 
phetess true ; compared with the desolation that was 
to follow, the time of Josiah's death was peace, and he 
was buried with the lamentations of all his people. 
No greater instance of mourning could afterwards be 
given than that "mourning of Hadadrimmon in the 
valley of Megiddon."' 

* Zech. xii. zz-14. The battle of Megiddo is supposed by many to be 
that mentioned by the Greek historian Herodotus under the name of 
Magdolus(ii. 159). Megiddo was situated within the borders of Issa- 
char, in the plain of Esdraelon. 



LESSON XIL 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE KINGDOM 

OF JUDAH. 

THE battle of Megiddo and the death of Josiah 
left Judah defenceless. Hastily the people 
anointed one of the sons of the late king (apparently 
not the eldest), and caused him to ascend the throne. 
Some power that might serve as a defence to Jerusalem 
seems to have been perceived in Shallum, or Jehoahaz 
which second name he took probably when he became 
king. But none of the virtues of his father displayed 
themselves in him, and it was but for a short time that 
he remained in power. Whether by force or by 
treachery, the young king in three months' time fell 
into the hands of the victorious king of Egypt who had 
slain his father. " The nations heard" of the young 
lion who " had learned to catch the prey," and " he was 
taken in their pit, and they brought him with chains 
unto the land of Egypt."' Yet did his people lament 
for him, and "weep sore for him," knowing that he 
should " return no more, nor see his native country."' 
Meanwhile the Egyptian king was for the time su- 

* Ezek. xix. 3, 4. * Jer. xxii. 10. 
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preme. He laid an immense tribute* on the land, and 
raised to the throne which he had rendered vacant 
another and an elder son of Josiah's, a half-brother of 
the unfortunate Jehoahaz. This new king also received 
a new name, and it is possible that the meaning of 
" Jehoiakim" — "Jehovah will set up" — may have sug- 
gested to some in Jerusalem a hope of some fresh 
Divine aid. The hope, if it was indulged, was contrary 
to the distinctly pronounced judgment of God, and 
was doomed to bitter disappointment. The new king 
proved himself fierce and godless, and was especially 
distinguished for his grinding oppression and cruelty. 
The princes who surrounded him were but too willing 
to walk in the same steps. The hoUowness of the 
reformation which the zeal of Josiah had effected was 
now plainly shewn. Judah had not turned unto God 
"with her whole heart, but feignedly."' Again the 
incense burned to Baal, and drink-offerings were 
poured to other gods, while king and princes, as if in 
defiance of the prophecy which told of the coming 
destruction, built splendid palaces of cedar, and with- 
held wages from the labourers who worked for them. 
And even the voice of prophecy waxed uncertain, for 
Jerusalem abounded with false prophets and prophet- 
esses, who loudly announced that they saw visions and 
dreams of peace. 

In the midst of these, one form stands out pure from 
the surrounding evil, one voice is heard true amidst so 
much falsehood, tender and pathetic, while fierceness 

* Very much less however than the tribute exacted of Hezekiah by 
Sennacherib ; shewing the already impoverished state of the land. Cp. 
3 Kings xvtii. 14, xxiii. 33. 

* Jer. ui. xo. 
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and oppression ruled all around. Jeremiah was bom 
at Anathoth, a city of the priests which lay within the 
border of Benjamin at about three miles from Jeru- 
salem. He probably lived here during the reign of 
Josiah, which may account for the fact that the king 
consulted Huldah and not Jeremiah when the Book of 
the Law was found. Jeremiah however was already a 
prophet by the direct call of God, as well as a priest 
by birth. It was probably his early prophecies which 
drew on him the hatred of the men of Anathoth, his 
native city. They sought his life (Jer. xi. 21), and he 
perhaps escaped from them by leaving Anathoth and 
making Jerusalem his home. Anyhow the streets of 
Jerusalem, the deep valley of Hinnom and the Temple 
courts were the places in which from this time we 
find him prophesying. He was by nature tender, 
reluctant to condemn; yet ''filled with indignation'' 
by God, his whole life was one continued protest 
against all he saw around him. King, princes and 
people, yet more priests and prophets, were all alike 
denounced by him. 

But the days of Micah and Isaiah were past; now 
king and people disregarded the warning voice and 
turned in hatred against the prophet Jehoiakim had 
ascended the throne as a vassal of Egypt, and paid 
the tribute enforced by Pharaoh-Necho, exacting it 
from his people, while he himself lived in luxury and 
selfishness. This state of things 1 asted however for about 
three years only, and then for the first time the long- 
dreaded army of Babylon appeared in Judaea. It was 
scarcely more powerful than that of Assyria had been, 
but it was led by a prince whose name became greater 
and more widely known than even that of Sennacherib. 
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Nebuchadnezzar was probably not yet the actual king 
^ of Babylon, for it would appear that his father's death 
occurred shortly after this time. When he entered 
Judaea he came as a conqueror; the great power of 
Egypt, which had been to the Jews sometimes friendly 
sometimes oppressive, had fallen before him. To 
Jeremiah the whole battle-scene at Carchemish had 
been made plain j he had seemed to see Egypt rising 
up as a flood, the raging of the horses and the chariots, 
the falling of the valiant men, and had repeated the 
cry, " Pharaoh, king of Egypt, is but a noise." ^ 

It was the end of the Egyptian power in Palestine, 
but it did but cause a stronger foe to invade her. 
After a short siege Nebuchadnezzar made himself 
master of Jerusalem, and the first captivity of Judah 
occurred. Some of the precious vessels of the Temple 
were removed to Babylon, and a certain number of 
captives carried away. Among these were Daniel and 
his three companions." Jehoiakim himself was bound 
with fetters to go also as a prisoner to Babylon, but 
Nebuchadnezzar seems to have changed his purpose, 
and reinstated him as a tributary of his own. In three 
years' time Jehoiakim rebelled, an act of faithlessness 
and folly which brought the greatest calamities on the 
land. Bands of men of different nations, at the com- 
mand of Nebuchadnezzar, overran the country and 
destroyed it. Now probably occurred the great famine 
described by Jeremiah.3 Both he and the writer of the 
Kings call to mind, as a reason for the afflictions they 
are describing, the cruelty and the sins of Manasseh.* 
From the open country the wild descendants of Jona- 

* Jer. xlvi. ' Daniel i. ^ Jer. xir. 

*> 2 Kings XXIV. 3, 4 ; Jer. xv. 4. 
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dab the son of Rechab sought refuge in the city from 
these terrible invasions, yet still they strove to obey, 
their father's commands so far as was possible, a strik- 
ing contrast in the prophet's eyes to that people who 
had turned from their Heavenly Father.* 

In the midst of his sorrow Jeremiah never failed to 
warn all around of the evil to come. Imprisoned at 
one time, he sent God's word written on a roll by his 
faithful companion Baruch, and caused it to be read to 
king and princes. Those who remembered the con- 
duct of Josiah when the Book of the Law was found 
shuddered as they saw his impious son cut the message 
of God with a penknife and fling it into the fire. 

By the breaking of the potter's vessel in the valley 
of Hinnom, and again in the Temple courts, Jeremiah 
sought to shew forth the coming destruction to the 
people ; but the high-priest was the first to turn against 
him and thrust him into the stocks. No effort at 
repentance was made, though a fatal superstition 
caused a reliance on the sanctity of the Temple to 
linger even in the hearts of those who most profaned 
it. It was only in the distant future that the prophet 
could descry any gleam of hope. He foresaw the 
captivity of his nation, but he foresaw also their resto- 
ration after seventy years, and in spite of the utter 
corruption in his own days of the royal house of 
David, one bright vision cheered him of the Righteous 
Branch that should at last spring forth from that stem. 

At length, in the eleventh year of his reign, Jehoia- 
kim died a violent death. Most probably the bands 
which had long been ravaging the country drew nearer 
and nearer to the city, and the king may have been 

* Jer. XXXV. 
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killed in an encounter with them. His body was cast 
out unburied by them, and he died unlamented by 
any. Yet perhaps, when the Chaldaeans again retired, 
some of his subjects may have at length interred the 
body, and thus given rise to the expression that he 
" slept with his fathers."' For three months of trouble 
the young Jehoiachin' his son reigned. To the 
prophet's eye he was but ** a despised broken idol, a 
vessel wherein was no pleasure.''^ His short reign 
soon ended, for Nebuchadnezzar himself arrived before 
Jerusalem, and the young king of Judah seems to have 
surrendered at discretion. The second captivity now 
took place. About eleven thousand captives left Jeru- 
salem for Babylon. It was not however the number, 
but the character of those removed, that chiefly affected 
the nation. The king, the chief of the nobles, of the 
soldiers and of the artizans were taken away. Those 
left were weak and poor, little able to restore the 
monarchy or protect their country from future inva- 
sions. With the train of captives went also the best 
and noblest spirits yet left, of whom one, Ezekiel, 
became one of the future prophets of the captivity. 
The one true prophet left saw a vision of hope for the 
captives, but the people remaining in Jerusalem were 
but as a basket of evil figs which could not be eaten, 
they were so evil.* 

Once more a puppet king was established in Jeru- 
salem, and by the will of Nebuchadnezzar Zedekiah, 
another son of Josiah, ascended the throne. His 
nominal reign of eleven years was a period of con- 
tinued degradation and decay. The king himself was 

* Cp. Jer. xxii. x8, 19 ; 3 Kings xxiv. 6. ' Called also Jeconiah and Coniah. 
3 Jer. xxii. 28. *• Jer. xxiv. 8. 
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singularly weak, and though not without a superstitious 
reverence for Jeremiah, he "humbled not himself 
before him speaking from the mouth of the Lord."' 
The king and prinfces made a covenant with the 
people, and pledged themselves to release all Jews and 
Jewesses whom they had enslaved. But they were 
unable to stand steadfastly by their own promise, and 
when their immediate fears were past, they basely 
seized again those who had been set free." Meanwhile 
the idolatry of Jerusalem exceeded all that had been 
seen there before. Within the Temple itself the elders 
burned incense to the idols painted on the sacred 
walls, the women wept for the false god Tammuz, and 
the sun-worshippers adored their god with their faces 
towards the east.^ The false prophets and prophet- 
esses continued to relate their lying visions, and to 
raise hopes of a return of captives from Babylon in 
two years* time. Embassies were sent to Babylon, 
and Zedekiah himself even journeyed thither in the 
hope of bringing about this desired end. 

It was to no purpose, and Zedekiah, despairing of any 
success from negotiation, tried again for help from 
Egypt. He broke his oath that he made to the king 
of Babylon, and his faithlessness is noted as his crown- 
ing offence by the captive prophet Ezekiel. * A feverish 
hope arose of a deliverance, during the continuance of 
which Jeremiah was cruelly imprisoned on the charge 
of "falling away to the Chaldaeans." It was the last 
hope ever entertained in the doomed city. The forces 
of Egypt, which for a moment had made a diversion in 
favour of Jerusalem, were withdrawn, and once more the 

' 2 Chron. xxxvL Z2. ' Jer. xxxiv. zo, zi. ^ £cek. viiL 

4 £zek. xvii. 15, 16. 
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city was invested by the army of the king of Babylon. 
The siege lasted for a year and a half. The " Lamenta- 
tions" of Jeremiah supply us with a picture of the 
miseries then endured. There we read of the infants 
who perished from want of food, of the men grown 
black from famine, of the parents who devoured even 
their own children.' 

The end came at last. When famine had done its 
work in reducing the strength of the defenders, a breach 
was formed in the walls, and the invaders, entering at 
midnight, appeared in the Temple courts. The over- 
throw was complete. Temple and city were destroyed, 
the king, by a cruel sentence, blinded and imprisoned 
for life, "and the remnant of the multitude" carried 
away. Yet still even in this day of judgment the utter 
corruption of the people left in Judaea is displayed in 
the murder of Gedaliah, the mild governor appointed 
over the land, and the forcible removal of Jeremiah to 
the land of Egypt' 

The hope of the chosen people lay now entirely in 
the Babylonian captives. These, with their hearts full 
of sorrow, and depressed, mourned for the disasters of 
their country. It was in vain for their conquerors to 
demand from them a song of Zion. They could but 
hang up their harps on the willows planted beside the 
watercourses. In their sadness they thought upon 
their ruined city, and the Temple of their God laid 
waste and desolate. The worship of that Temple, it 
may be, they had once despised, but now it was doubly 
precious to them. For seventy years they were to 
remain in captivity. The time was long, and many 
must never hope again to see Jerusalem. So they 

' Lam. iv. 4, 8, zo. ' Jer. xli. xliii. 
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wen to settle thnnwl f cs qoietlj in the smmg e land, 
and make themsdves homes thexcin.* 

Those seventy years were rirmling iy finntfol in 
regard to the spiritnal life of the Jewish nation. The 
hitherto irrepressible tendency to idolatry was entirdy 
eradi c ated. The views of the captives and their hopes 
for the future became more spirituaL Over the past 
they could but mourn, saying, ^O God, the heathen 
are come into Thine inheritance; Thy holy temple 
have they defiled; they have laid Jerusalem on 
heaps/" For the future, they were taught to hope, 
not for the renewal of the covenant, now broken, 
which had been made with their fathers, but for the 
establishment of a new one, for a law which should 
be *^ written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God ; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables 
o( the heart" 3 

' Jer. xxix. 5, aS. ' Psa. faodz. x. 

3 Jer. xxxi. 3X'34 ; a Cor. iiL 3 : Heb. vm. 6-13. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the principal Events in the history of the Children 
of Israel^ from the Exodus to the Christian 
Era. 

Note. — ^The names of Kings are in capitals. The names of 
contemporary Prophets in italics. 



Date 

B.C. 


Scripture 
Reference. 


I491 


Exod. xiv. 


1451 


Deut. xxxiv. 


1095 


I Sam. X. 


105s 


2 Sam. iL 




2 Sam. V. 


IOI5 


I Kings L 


1004 


I Kings viii. 


975 


1 Kings xii. 

2 Chron. x. 



Events. 



Israelites leave Egypt under the leader- 
ship of Moses. 

Moses dies at the end of the 40 years' 
wandering in the wilderness, and is 
succeeded by Joshua, who leads the 
people into the Promised Land. 

Saul anointed King by Samuel, 

David succeeds Saul as King ; reigns J 
years at Hebron and 33 at Jerusalem. 
Nathan; Gad, 

Solomon succeeds David. 

The Temple, after 74 years in building, 
finished but not dedicated till B.C. 
991/ 

Rehoboam succeeds Solomon. Revolt 
of the Ten Tribes, 

See Manual II. page 9a. 
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Date 



975 

958 
955 
945 

914 

892(?) 
889 
884 



883 

877 
840 

837 



824 
809 



Scnpturc 
Refereiice. 



1 Kings xiv. 

2 Chron. xii. 

1 Kings ZY. 

2 Chron. xiv. 



1 Kings XV. 

2 Chron. xviL 
2 Kings iiL 

2 Kings viii. 



2 Kings xi. 
2 Chron. xxiiL 
Matt, xxiii.35. 
2 Kings xiv. 



2 Kings xiv. 

XV. 

2 Chron. xxvi 



765{?) 
757 

741 
726 
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2 Kings XV. 
2 Chronicles 

xxvii. 
2 Kings xvi. 
2 Chronicles 

xxviiL 
2 Kings xviii. 

— XX. 

2 Chron. xxix. 
— ^xxxii. 



Rehoboam. Treasures of the Temple 
carried away by Shishak, 971. 

Abijah (or Abijam). 

AsA« Puts away idolatry. Victoiy 
over Zerah, the Ethiopian. 

Jehoshafhat; very prosperous. 

Victory over Mesha, King of Moab : 
Jehoram regent 

Jehoram ; marries Athaliah, daughter 
of Ahab. £dom revolts. 

Ahaziah ; accompanies Jehoram of 
Israel, his uncle, against Hazael, and 
is slain by Jehu. 

Six years of usurpation by Athaliah. 

JOASH. Jehoiada's regency. 

Idolatry. Zechariah's martyrdom. 

Amaziah. Conquers £dom, but is 
defeated by Jehoash of Israel, who 
breaks down wall of Jerusalem, and 
carries oflf treasures of the Temple. 

AzARiAH, or UzziAH. A reign of 
great prosperity, and of improvement 
in arts of war and husbandry. 
Isaiah and yoel (?) prophe^. 

Uzziah struck with leprosy tor invad- 
ing priest's office. Jotham r^ent. 

JOTHAM. Micah prophesies. 



Ahaz. Great defeat of Judah by 
Pekah and Rezin. Isaiah, 

Hezekiah. Reformation of religion. 
Isaiah, 
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Date 

B.C. 



975 
954 



771 
771 
771 

760 
758 

738 
730 
721 



Scripture 
Reference. 



I Kings xii. 



XV. 



953 
930 
929 


xvi. 


929 


ti 


918 


• 


897 
896 


xxii. 

2 Kings i. 


883 
839 


ix. 

• • • 

xm. 
xiii. xiv. 


823 


xiii. xiv. 



XV. 

it 
ft 



if 
9i 



xvii. 



Kings of Israel for 254 Years. 



Jeroboam made King. Introduces 
idolatry, and causes Israel to sin. 

N ADAB. House of Jeroboam destroyed 
by 

Baasha, who reigns 23 years. 

£lah; murdered by 

ZiMKi; burned to death in his palace 
after seven days. 

Omki, after a struggle, secures the 
throne. 

Ahab. Marries Jezebel. Baal-wor- 
ship introduced. Ministry of Elijah, 

AhAZIAH I c r av. u 

JEHORAM {Sons Of Ahab. 

Elijah taken up to heaven. Ministry 
of Elisha in this and three following 
reigns. 

Jehu. Destroys Baal out of Israel. 

Jehoahaz. 

Jehoash. Thrice beats Syrians. Great 
defeat of Judah under Amaziah. 

Jeroboam II. Very able and success- 
ful. Restores boundaries of Israel. 
Jonahy AmoSy Hosea, Either there 
was an interregnum, at the close of 
this reign, of eleven years, or Jero* 
boam reigned 52, and not 41, years. 

Zechariah, slam by 

Shallum, slain by 

Menahem. Pul, King of Assyria, 
puts the land to tribute. 

Pekahiah. 

Pekah. Tiglath-pileser invades 
the land towards end of this reign. 
Nine years' anarchy. 

HOSHEA. 

Samaria taken. Israel carried into 
captivity by Shalmaneser. 
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Date 


Scripture 


B.C 


Reference. 


^7 


2 Kings xzi. 




2 Chronicles 




xzxiii. 


642 




640 


2 Kings xxii. 




2 Chronicles 




xxxiv. 


609 


2 Kings xxiii. 




2 Chr. xxxvi« 


609 


>» 


606 


Daniel i 


605 


2Kingsxxiv.7 




Jer. xlvi. 2. 


598 


2 Kings xxiv. 




2 Chronicles 




xxxvi. 


598 


»» 


587 


»f 




2 Kings XXV. 



Kings op Judah Comtinubd. 



Manasseh. Reviyes idolatiy, but re- 
pents towards the close of his reign. 
Nahum .(?). 

Amon. 

JosiAH. Reformation. Defeated and 
slain by Necho in the great battle of 
M^ddo(seenote, p. 89). Zephaniah^ 
HcuHikkuk^ and Jeremiah prophesy. 
ffuldah. 

Jehoahaz, or Shallum. Carried 
captive into Egypt by Necho. • 

Jehoiakim, broUier of Shallum. 
Some of the people carried captive 
to Babylon. Amongst them was 
Daniel, Commencement of the 70 
years' captivity. Power of Egypt 
crushed, by Nebuchadnezzar at Car- 
chemish. 

Jehoiachin, or Coniah, carried cap- 
tive to Babylon. 
Obadiah. 

Zedekiah, son of Josiah. EzekieL 
Carried captive. Jerusalem taken. 
The Temple destroyed. Jeremiah 
dies. 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE FIVE CENTURIES 
From the close of the Captivity to the Christian Era, 



538 
536 



Dan. V. 31. 

2 Chronicles 
xxxvi. 22. 

Ezra i. i. 



Cyrus takes Babylon, and gives the 
kingdom to Darius the Mede. 

End of the Captivity. Return of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel, who lajrs 
foundation of the second Temple. 
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Date 

B.C 


Scripture 
Reference. 


535 


Ezra iii. 8-13. 


519 


Ezravi. 1-12. 


515 


Ezra vi. 16. 


486 




465 




458 


Ezra vii. 12. 




Dan. ix. 25. 


457 




445 


Neh. ii. 6. 


433 


Neh. xiii. 6. 


428 




420 




332 




331 




323 





Events. 



283 
205 



Dan. xi. 5. 



Dan. xi. 16. 



Haggai and Zechariahf the prophets of 

the Return. 
Decree of Darius for the completion of 

the Temple. 
Dedication of the second Temple. 

Xerxes (the Ahasuerus of Esther), king 

of Persia. 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia. 

Ezra's commission to rebuild Jerusalem. 

The date from which Daniel's 70 weeks 
are reckoned. 

Return of Jews under Ezra. 

Nehemiah sent to Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah returns to Persia. 

Nehemiah returns to Jerusalem. 

Malachi begins to prophesy. 

Alexander the Great visits Jerusalem. 

Settlement of Jews at Alexandria. 

Alexander the Great puts an end to 

the Persian Empire. 
Death of Alexander. 

Ptolemy Soter takes Jerusalem. 

The Jews under the Ptolemies, the 

Greek kings of Egypt. 
Ptolemy PhUadelphus. Septuagint or 

Greek Version of Old Testament. 
Holy Land subjugated by the first of 

the Greek kings of Syria, Antiochus 

the Great. 
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Date 

B.C 



i68 



i66 

63 

37 
18 



Scripture 
Reference. 



Dan. viii. 9. 

1 Mace. i. 

2 Mace. V. II. 
I Maec. ii. 

I Mace. iv. 

• • • 

Vlll. 



Matt. ii. I. 
John ii. 20. 
Luke ii. i. 



Events. 



Persecution of Tews by Antiochus 

Epiphanes. 
Revolt of Mattathias. The Maccabean 

struggle. 

Judas Maccabaeus re-dedicates the 
Temple. He makes alliance with 
the Romans. 

The Romans under Pompey take Jeru- 
salem. The Jews henceforth subject 
to Rome. 

Herod the Great (an Idumsean) made 
king of the Jews by the Romans. 

Rebuilding of the Temple begun. 

The Nativity according to Modem 
Chronology. 



